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VERY youngster has eaten Cracker Jack, like- 

wise many an ex-youngster. It has long been 
ns much a part of a day’s outing as lemonade, buckets 
pnd shovels and red ants. 


But few realized its wholesomeness, purity of: in- 
predients and cleanliness of manufacture until 
Advertising Headquarters dressed the Cracker Jack 

id in his sailor suit and sent him out; with his dog, to 
ell the Cracker Jack méssage to folks big-and-little. 


Thus is Advertising Headquarters teaching the 
public to recognize Cracker Jack as a staple food- 
onfection as well as a delicious holiday treat. 
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The Hoffman-Merrill 
Mercantile Co., Trenton, 
Mo., advertise under the 
name “Farmer’s Store.” 

The town has a popu- 
lation of 5,656. 

The store has a rating 
of C+ 1. 

It carries merchandise 
that would be a credit to 
any store in any town. 

¢:5%, 2 

There are hundreds of 

such stores throughout 


the big farming sections 
of the country. 

A recent issue of a trade 
paper lists 17 stores of big 
rating in cities of “less than 
a thousand.” 

* 


* * 


There is nothing new 
in all this except that the 
growth of these big 
small city stores has kept 
.pace: with the growth of 
the farmers’ prosperity. 

The farmers buying 
power made them pos- 
sible. Where. the mer- 
chants recognized this 
they grew; where they 
were blind the trade went 
to the larger centers. 

There is no moral to 
this ad except that some 
manufacturers, like some 
dealers, recognize and 
profit by: the increase in 
the farmers’ demands. 

Ee, eae. 

One thing more— 

Standard Farm Papers 


+1 


are read by business far- 
mers who think enough 
of -these papers to pay 


cash in advance and to | 
renew a large per cent of | 


their “expirations.” 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 
ARE 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
The Indiana Farmer 
Established 1845 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western_Representatives 
Conway Building 
Chicago 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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The Over-Use of Superlatives a 
Weak Spot in the Armor of 
Advertising 
“The Best” and “The Most” and “The Greatest Yet” Are Good Phrases 


Not to Use by Businesses Which Aspire fo Big 
Success or Good Repute 


By Chas 


wT HE notable career of the 

sturdy single-cylinder 
——,” says an eight-year-old 
automobile advertisement, “has 
been one continuous series of 
splendid performances.” 

Even the car of 1920 probably 
will not give a “continuous series 
of splendid performances”; so 
that statement is merely the effort 
of an over-zealous advertising man 
to idealize_ excessive enthusiasm. 

The company which ran that 
advertisement back in 1908 was 
one of the first to make an eight- 
cylinder machine, so it probably 
learned early ‘that the “splendid 
performances” were only “tolera- 
bly good,” or, in the light of mo- 

advancement since that 

“tolerably bad” perform- 
ances; performances which. could 
not even “get by” in automobile 
merchandising even in 1912. 

But the advertisement referred 
to went further: +» 

“It has proven,” says the ad, 
“that genuine, thorough automo- 
bile service may be obtained at 
small initial outlay, with merely 
a trifling operating expense. Not 
only are these little wonders the 
most economically maintained of 


The same cotnpany ran many 
other advertisements 2t about that 
ime and has been running them 
ever since. It might be added 


. C. Casey 


that it also has built up a large 
automobile business, but it was 
not mentioned, in a recent listing 
by an automobile expert, with the 
eight leading companies, though it 
undoubtedly was among the eight 
leaders eight years ago. 

And there is the point of the 
story. 

In discussing this manner of 
advertising automobiles, the head 
of a big automobile company 
made the statement that it was 
his belief that such advertising 
would keep a company small, or 
at least out of leading place. 

“There are some companies,” he 
said, “which are exceedingly mod- 
est in their advertising claims, and 
it is gratifying to note that they 
are among the most prosperous of 
the companies; also the most 
reputable.” 


PIERCE-ARROW CONSISTENTLY MODEST 
IN CLAIMS: 


It is not difficult to see that 
there is a lot in what this man 
has said. He was referring in- 
directly to the policy of his own 
company, which has always been 
among the “exceedingly modest” 
kind in an advertising way, and 
is now among the leaders in point 
of repute as well as substantial 
success. 

The Pierce-Arrow, which also 
enjoys the highest repute, Has 
been alike modest. It is one 


of the highest-priced machines, 


Table of Contents on page 138 
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Note the way, eight or nine years 
ago, the Pierce-Arrow, then the 
“Great Arrow,” explained why it 
had put a six-cylinder motor into 
its machine. 

“Motor building,” the advertise- 
ment said, “has gone from one to 
two cylinders, from two to four, 
and now from four to six,' not 
altogether to give greater power 
or greater speed, but chiefly to 
give greater sinoothness. 

“The 1908 model of the Great 
Arrow car is a six-cylinder car. 
There is only one way to prove 
to you the luxury of a six-cylin- 
der over a four, and that is to 
get into such a car and ride in 
it. No description can prove. it. 
But a description can give a few 
of the facts on which this added 
luxury rests.” 

Then the advertisement gives 
the usual specifications used at 
that time in nearly all of the prin- 
cipal advertisements. 

Note that the advertisement 
does not use any superlatives. It 
does not say the car is “the most” 
anything, nor the “best” anything, 
nor “the greatest” anything. It 
claims nothing superlatively, and 
yet it says much and says it con- 
vincingly. 

This is what Alvan Macauley, 
president of the Packard Motor 
Car Company, means when: he 


says: 
“Much greater moderation and 


accuracy is desirable. The super- 
latives of the language were ex- 
hausted long ago. The claims 
made for the poorest model of- 
fered in the market would better 
fit the ideal car to be developed 
some years hence.” 

Another little car which talked 
a lot in 1908 is still small. “Won- 
derful hill-climber,” the advertise- 
ment of that period said. “Goes 
anywhere wheels will go. De- 
pendable, certain, .comfortable, 
handsome, almost noiseless, almost 
vibrationless and rides like a baby- 
carriage.” 

The balance of the superlatives 
probably were exhausted by this 
and other companies in other ad- 
vertisements running before and 
since. Anyway, Mr. Macauley 
says they are all used up. 

“The blue sky,” says another 


automobile man, “was their only 
limit, and the superlative was only 
a faint beginning; they were more 
than ridiculous; they were dis- 
honest.” 

This overworking of superla- 
tives, however, is not limited to 
advertisements. It is used even 
more by salesmen than it is by 
the advertising man. The au- 
thority just quoted blames adver- 
tising men for the intemperate 
language of salesmen, and blames 
the management of the various 
companies for the excessive ardor 
of the advertising copy-writers. 

“Tf the management of the auto- 
mobile companies,” he said, “would 
restrain the ardor of their copy- 
writers it is very likely that their 
salesmen would fall in line and 
not attempt to claim every con- 
ceivable virtue for their product.” 
(The application, of course, is 
much wider than automobiles.) 


SALESMEN FOLLOW THE DANGEROUS 
LEAD 


A salesman, reading his com- 
pany’s advertisements and seeing 
the big things claimed for the ma- 
chines ‘he is selling, is likely to 
look upon it as being official— 
which, of course, it certainly is— 
and he reasons that he has a per- 
fect right to use the same kind 
of language himself. In fact, it 
is not a matter of right with him; 
it is a matter of saying what the 
company says; it is a matter of 
putting his own emphasis behind 
the authoritative statements. 

But the salesman, if he be any 
kind of a talker at all, can only 
talk a few minutes with his pros- 
pect until he has used up all the 
superlatives the advertising man 
has had space to print, and with 
lots of talking yet to do, as he 
figures it, he goes on and on and 
uses all there are in the dictionary 
besides. 

The result is that the customer 
expects in a 1917 automobile, for 
instance, about all or more than 
could be expected in a 1927 model. 
As proof:of this, even the new 
1917 model cannot live up to the 
big claims of the 1908 advertise- 
ments. 

The customer, who has been 
oversold, is likely to be disap- 
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SUBSTANTIAL! 


In November, 1916, 67,781 annual 
subscriptions yielded a net revenue 
of $91,339.77. 


(An average of $1.34 for each an- 
nual subscription, full price of which 


is $1.50.) 


The above figures indicate a volun- 
tary reader demand for the 


Christian Herald. 


Are you one of the 231 national 
advertisers who are creating a con- 
sumer demand for your product 
among these enthusiastic readers? 
You may be one of them, but are 
you taking full advantage of your 
opportunity to sell thoroughly this 
well-defined group of 300,000 
Christian Herald families? : 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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pointed. Then-he- fails to do the 
boosting which is the very life- 
blood of automobile sales; and 
Mr. Salesman fails to make some 
of the other sales that he ought 
to make. And so his company 
fails to grow as its board of di- 
rectors has told its financial back- 
ers that it is going to grow. 

A list of “orphan” cars pub- 
lished in one of the automobile 
papers some time ago occupied a 
whole page in small type. The 
list was intended to show where 
present owners of old models of 
these “orphan” cars could get re- 
pair parts. 

The big thing it showed, how- 
ever, without saying so, was that 
there are a mighty lot of orphan 
investors, ang maybe also a lot of 
orphan directors, and a lot of 
orphan managers who had failed 
to put the lid on what may now 
be a lot of orphan advertising 
managers. 

Competition is doing a lot for 
the advertising of automobiles. 
The industry is still in its’ boy- 
hood—or its girlhood, if you note 
the pretty pictures in some of the 
advertisements—and it could not 
be expected to have learned how 
to be “exceedingly: modest” in all 
of the factory units. 

A lot of heads of companies are 
just beginning to figure out for 
themselves that what is said in 
their advertising and by their 
salesmen is their responsibility, 
and some advertising men who 
have been chafing under restraint 
are learning some big merchan- 
dising lessons. 

Automobile men are leading in 
some of these discoveries. They 
have taken hold of merchandising 
ideas from other industries and 
have multiplied them a hundred- 
fold to fit the gigantic needs of 
their marvelous industry and re- 
vamped them, and adapted them 
to automobile use. These auto- 
mobile men have dealt in small 
units as regards number of sales, 
but in gigantic units as regards 
amounts of sales; and it has been 
possible to develop sales ideas on 
a scale that is making it easy for 
them to get the best out of all 
the big ideas they have been able 
to apply in their own sales meth- 


ods. And now merchandising men 
in all other industries are learning 
from automobile methods. 

Competition is becoming very 
keen . between - automobile :com- 
panies. It is ceasing to be a manu- 
facturing problem and is becoming 
a selling problem, else why would 
the Ford Motor Company use the 
intensive sales methods: described 
in a recent issue Of PRINTERS’ 
INK? 


ALVAN MACAULEY DECRIES 


EXAGGERATION 


The big men at the head of 
these companies are digging deeply 
into selling problenis—or rather 
into merchandising problems which 
are very much broader. They are 
beginning to find the weak spots, 
such as this one of exaggeration 
Mr. Macauley ~mentioned; and 
they are, as he says, finding that 
it is essential that these weak 
spots be eliminated. 

a Macauley expressed it like 
this: 

“This” [referring to the elimi- 
nation of superlatives] “is almost 
certain to follow, now that the 
industry has changed from being 
a ‘game’ to a solid, substantial 
business, on a real competitive 
basis.” 

As was shown in the Ford 
Motor Company article already 
mentioned, automobiles are closer 
to the stage where they will no 
longer be bought, but will have to 
be sold. 

A prospect with his pockets 
bulging with money, may buy an 
automobile, but when the sales- 
man is ready to get his signature 
on the order blank for the auto- 
mobile, for a specific brand of 
automobile, Mr. Prospect wants to 
be shown all of the things the 
industry has in stock. 

Nearly every prospect now 
takes a good, searching look at 
every automobile in the class in 
which he intends to buy, before 
he buys any particular model. 

If he is a prospect only for a 
low-priced machine, he absorbs a 


. few catalogues and a few reams of 


sales talk from each of the low- 
priced machine makers and sales- 
men. If he has both pockets ful! 
of money and wants the «real 
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“Determination” 


—with the weapon to back it up, is a pretty fine 
New Year's equipment. The two D's, Determi- 
nation and Dominance, have an all-powerful 
advertising, and merchandising, meaning. 

Let us make your 1917 campaign preeminently 
successful because of their consistent and persistent 
application. We'll gladly hit the trail with.you. 


Write for Joseph H. Finn’s book, ‘Bigger, 
tter Business.’’ Mailed on request. 


NICHOLS-FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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goods, he has several high-priced 
machines to choose from. There 
also are two or three middle 
classes. 

In any case, he looks deeper 
than the strained talk used in the 
advertising and sales work. Ordi- 
narily he is a pretty intelligent 
chap, Mr. Auto Prospect is, and 
he is pretty certain to discount 
about all of the “bests” and 
“mosts” and “greatest yets” which 
salesmen and advertising men fling 
at him. 

So it is up to the advertising 
man, as Mr. Macauley says, te 
talk conservatively. And most of 
them, especially for the cars that 
have come “up front,” have 
learned this. 

Mr. Macauley criticizes adver: 
tising men rather severely, but he 
puts most of the blame on the 
man who O.K.’s the policies. It 
is he who really determines 
whether his advertising shall claim 
the earth with a fence around it 
for his particular .make of ma- 
chine. 

This tendency to conservatism 
in advertising copy is not limited 
to automobiles; neither is the ne- 
cessity for it, nor the advisability 
of it. 


INCREASES BURDEN OF ADVERTISING 


Advertising which is discounted 
by the readers it is intended to 
reach is not efficient advertising. 
Advertising copy has a _ heavy 
enough load to carry when it is 
so written that the prospect can 
believe it; but when a second-rate 
product claims all the merits pos- 
sessed by the first-rate goods—or, 
as Mr. Macauley puts it, claims now 
more merit than the best goods 
can hope to attain even years 
hence,—it handicaps itself and the 
company it is intended to boost. 

There have been many so-called 
advertising failures which were 
caused by false claims; by the use 
of too many superlatives; by 
claiming things which even the 
most simon-pure, sinless prospect 
knows are not true. But it wasn’t 
advertising that failed; it was dis- 
honest methods that failed. 

The statement has been made 
in Printers’ INK that a business 
(speaking of retailers) which 


failed on $5,000 would fail twice 
as quick on $25,000, because it 
would be more reckless. So it is 
that the business which would fail 
without advertising likely will fail 
twice as quick with advertising. 

No business which is rotten at 
the core ever has succeeded for 
any length of time, and advertis- 
ing is a hurry-up process of ex- 
posing rottenness when a company 
is ready to advertise that it doesn’t 
mean what it says ‘and that. its 
goods are not what it claims for 
them. And that is exactly what 
it doés advertise when it makes 
claims which readers of its adver- 
tising know are not true. 

A business can commit suicide 
by advertising more quickly than 
by almost any other method. And 
yet most of the credit for the 
gigantic automobile industry, as 
well as most other really big ones, 
is due to the advertising that has 
been done, showing that advertis- 
ing can build an industry, or a 
business, and that the honest units 
of that industry or business will 
be helped by advertising, while the 
dishonest units will be torn down 
by the same process. 


Carl M. Green Co. Opens 
Chicago Office 


The Carl M. Green Company, Detroit 
advertising agency, has opened a Chi- 
cago office, in charge of Hal G. Trump 
as manager. Owen B. Winters will also 
be associated with the new office. Both 
have been associated with the company 


in Detroit. : 


R. C. Anderson Joins Sherwin- 
Williams 


R. C. Anderson, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of E Atkins & 
Company, Inc., Indianapolis, has joined 
the advertising department of the Sher- 
win-Williams Company, Cleveland. 


Appointed Sales Manager of 
Huyler’s 

C. E. Dorrell, for several years con- 

nected with the sales department of 

Iiuyler’s, has been promoted to the posi- 


tion of sales manager, succeeding Ben- 
jamin Akin. 


Aeolian Company Appoints 
Agency 


Marx & Angus, Inc., New York, have 
secured the advertising account of the 
Aeolian Company. 
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We discovered 
an advertiser 
the other day 
who did not 
know that the 


Standard Union 





was the largest 
newspaper in 
Brooklyn. 





Can you imagine 
such simplicity? 
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Advertising Women Hear Talk 
on Export Opportunity 


F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, of Associa- 
tion Men, addressed the New York 
League of Advertising Women on De- 
cember 19th on the subject of “Trade 
Cees the Orient.” 

wo successful campaigns in India 
were described. One was the sale by 
the Standard Oil Company of “Monkey 
Brand” Oil. The success of this cam- 
paign is due to the fact that the monkey 
is a sacred animal in India and the tins 
containing the oil were made so that 
they could be cut into six pieces, each 
bearing the imprint of the monkey. The 
native buys “Monkey Oil,” nails the six 
pieces of tin on the wall of his abode, 
and prays to them. The other campaign 
referred to was that of the Remington 
Typewriter Company. The Remington 
bas made progress in India because they 
are made with as many different key- 
boards as there are languages in this 
many-tongued country. The company 
also established typewriting schools 
throughout India to teach the natives to 
use the machines. : 

The .speaker urged patience _ in 
building up an Oriental trade—a broad- 
er vision for American exporters and a 
wider knowledge of conditions on the 
part of advertising managers—a higher 
standard of honor in fulfilling contracts 
with foreign nations, and the grasping 
by America of the wonderful advantages 
which the present time offers for world 
trade. 

“American Export After the War” 
was the subject of a brief address by 
Steven de Csesnak, of Export American 
Industries. 


A. N. A. to Investigate Cost of 
Advertised Goods 


In line with the recent suggestion 
in a Printers’ Inx editorial that some 
large organization of advertisers pre- 
pare evidence in case the question as 
to whether advertising adually reduces 
the cost of goods to the consumer 
comes before Congress, the Association 
of National Advertisers has decided to 
go ahead with such a plan. The Asso- 
ciation’s executive committee has voted 
unanimously in favor of such a course 
of action. 


R. O. Eastman to Leave 
Fuller & Smith 


R. O. Eastman, until a year ago ad- 
vertising manager of the Kellogg Toast- 
ed Corn Flake Company and since then 
with Fuller & Smith, Cleveland, will 
leave this agency February 15th to de- 
vote his attention to the National Ad- 
vertisers Research, recently organized. 


Joins Rudolph Guenther, Inc. 


John McLeod Wylie has become as- 
sociated with Rudolph Guenther, Inc., 
New York, as director of the agency’s 
special-service department. ; 


“Selling” Advertising to Mil- 


waukee Men 

An endeavor to “sell” advertising to 
prospective advertisers and ‘“‘re-sell’’ it 
to those who are already paying adver- 
tising bills, was the purpose, of ‘a joint 
meeting recently held in Milwaukee by 
the Merchants and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Advertisers’ Club. The 
association was the host and of its mem- 
bership of 2,000 of the leading mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Milwau- 
kee, the majority of those who attended 
were non-advertisers. The meeting was 
concerned with the project of advertis- 
ing the city of Milwaukee, as outlined 
recently in Printers’ Inx. 

Answering claims that advertising was 
all right for some business, but not for 
others, and that advertising was ‘‘some- 
times” a good thing, . Jasperson, 
advertising manager of the Milwaukee 
Gas Light Company, who was to speak 
on “The Man Who Pays the Bills,” de- 
veloped a discussion on the point that 
advertising is an investment and not an 
expense, citing local and neighboring 
examples, 

“Go down to the Horljck Malted Milk 
Plant at Racine, and buy the factory, 
the orders on hand, and everything elsé 
except the name of the product,” said 
Mr. Jasperson, “and what have you? 
Are you willing to make such a trade? 

“T know of an advertiser in Milwau- 
kee who made it pretty hard for his ad- 
vertising manager who sought an ap- 
propriation of $200,000 to exploit. a 
product which is now advertised in 
some of the leading magazines in the 
course of a persistent and well-defined 
campaign. 

“This advertising manager was up 
against it until he went out and raised 
promises of $200,000, and.then went to 
the owners of the business and offered 
them the self-same sum for the use of 
their trade-mark. He showed them the 
promises, in writing, of the business 
and advertising men that he had se- 
cured. The management was convinced 
and O.K.’d the appropriation. 

“Let us suppose that we start a new 
business; say, the manufacture of shoes. 
We do not believe in advertising. Well, 
to be consistent we would have to en- 
join every employee and every other 
person concerned in the business -to 
strict secrecy.” 

“Would you buy any business and let 
the sellers retain the name or trade- 
mark?” he asked later in the discussion. 
“We advertising men demand credit for 
our work and resent it when the man 
who pays the bills vetoes our efforts or 
changes our plans. On the other hand, 
we advertising men do not give enough 
credit to the man who goes down into 
his pockets to buy that intangible power 
known as advertising. He has grown u 
with his business and has bought wit 
sometimes bitter experience the knowl- 
edge of the things that should be let 
alone. Some advertising men. want the 


fouets of a supreme court. The best 
asis to work upon is that of mutual 
understanding and confidence. Let both 
the advertising man and the advertiser 
realize that money invested in advertis- 
ing must be wisely invested to. insure 
dividends.” 








~~ Ff eel Fl OCC lke lel tli A 
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Catalogues, 
Booklets, An- 
nouncements, 
Folders, Broad- 
sides, Envelope 
Stuffers, Mailing 
Envelopes—they 
cost less, look 
better and pay 
better, as a rule, 
when Buckeye 
Covers are used. 


The nearest 
Buckeye Cover 
dealer will show 
you “proofs” if 
you ask him. 





Thereareafew 
other cover pa- 
pers as good as 


Buckeye 


Covers 


—but they all 
cost more 


We still have a limited num- 
‘ ber of copies of the ‘‘Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Direct 
Advertising” on hand and 
will be glad to send you 
a copy on request if you 
have not yet received one. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Dealers in Principal Cities of United States, Canada 
and England. Your Printer Knows the Nearest. 


Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 











Sears, Roebuck & Company Adver- 
tise Aggressively for Phono- 
graph Business 


Newspaper Campaign Presages Tilt Between Mail-Order House and 
Phonograph Industry 


EARS, ROEBUCK & COM- 

PANY, in their usual spec- 
tacular fashion, have thrown down 
the gauntlet to the phonograph 
industry. In a daring newspaper 
campaign, marked by double- 
spread advertisements for Silver- 
tone talking-machines, the Chicago 
mail-order house boldly declares 
its intention of wresting sales 
from musical-instrument dealers 
located in the larger cities. 

The campaign started in No- 
vember, with Kansas City as a 
try-out market. The success of 
the preliminary step has since 
caused the campaign to be ex- 


tended to Cleveland and Detroit. 
In Kansas City the four local pa- 
pers were used. In the other cit- 


ies the campaign was limited to 
one paper. With an eye to space 
dominance over formidable com- 
petition, two-page advertisements 
were used in each city except in 
Detroit, where a full page was 
substituted. Additional space was 
used for listing Silvertone records 
on the back of the coupon on the 
page following the advertise- 
ments. Encouraged by the re- 
sults of the campaign in these 
three cities a cessation has been 
called during which plans for a 
more extensive newspaper and 
magazine campaign are being pre- 
pared for consideration. 


SALES EXCEED TWENTY THOUSAND 


Throughout the campaign the 
orthodox appeal of an economic 
advantage in mail-order buying 
was carried to a fine point. Un- 
der the caption of “Why This, the 
Largest Talking-Machine Adver- 
tisement Ever Published, Is Pre- 
sented to the People of Kansas 
City [Cleveland or Detroit] by 
Sears, Roebuck & Company,” 
the advertisers explain that 
they are confronted with the 


problem of how to “convince the 


public that the Silvertone is as 
good as any phonograph or talk- 
ing-machine, as beautiful in de- 
sign, as fine in finish, as rich in 
musical quality.” The copy then 
goes on to say: 


The recent expiration of certain pat- 
ents has made it possible for a number 
of manufacturers to enter the phono- 
graph field. Many of these have built 
low-priced talking-machines—and most 
of them have let musical quality take 
second place. So, on the one hand, 
there is the high-priced instrument of 
high quality; on the other, the low- 
priced talking-machine of doubtful qual- 
ity. We know we have the quality be- 
cause we build SILVERTONES our- 
selves and we put the quality into them. 
The one sure way for you to know it is 
to try a SILVERTONE in your home— 
the only real place to test any phono- 
graph. : 


SILVERTONE Phonographs aré not 
an experiment. After a long period of 
development work conducted by ex- 
perts in acoustics, especially as applied 
to modern phonogra S coustrontion the 
instruments were first offered to our 
regular customers about a year ago. 
Since then, over twenty thousand have 
been sold, and everywhere the instru- 
ments have met with enthusiastic re- 
ception. Hardly believing at first that 
really fine instruments could be sold 
at the prices named, many of our. cus- 
tomers made the experiment by buying 
one doubtfully. ithout exception 
these doubts were resolved immediately 
the instrument was tried out, and we 
were soon receiving thousands of en- 
thusiastic letters. from all sections of 
the country. 


The most interesting point in 
the copy, however, at least to 
competing manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, had to do with what it 
costs to make and sell an “ordi- 
nary” phonograph. That portion 
of the copy follows: 


The talking-machine business, as o-di- 
narily conducted, is involved and costly. 
The manufacturer sells to the whole- 
saler, the wholesaler sells to the retailer, 
the retailer to you. Talking-machines 
which cost = 100.00 under this sys- 
tem are sold by the manufacturer to 
the wholesaler for $45.00. The retailer 
pays $60.00. This schedule is fixed; no 
one can break it and sell standard 
talking-machines. $55.00—the difference 
between the manufacturer’s _ selling- 
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price and the $100.00 cost to the con- 
simer—is eaten up by necessary dis- 
tributing expenses and profits. We 
manufacture the SILVERTONE. our- 
selves. It costs quite as much to build 
as any standard machine: But we sell 
it to you direct at the manufacturer’s 
sclling-price; the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer are cut out. We have no expen- 
sive retail store to maintain, no staff 
of clerks and salesmen to pay, no de- 
livery service to keep up. Because of 
the immense volume of our business 
our running expenses are the lowest 
possible. 

Furthermore, our prices are for spot 
cash (after. the ten-day free trial 
period). Most phonographs are sold on 
long-time monthly payments, and prices 
for deferred payment sales are invari- 
ably higher than when cash. 

These are the reasons why we can 
offer the usual $100.00 phonograph for 
$46.20 cash. This is the secret of the 
selling system which enables us to save 
you from a third to a half and somg- 
times more, 

It is interesting to note that al- 
though Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany have built up their business 
on a cash-with-order basis, that of 
late they are working more and 
more into instalment merchan- 
dising. Possibly the results from 
the Encyclopedia Britannica cam- 
paign, in which over $5,000, 
worth of orders were booked, has 
had something to do with this 
tendency, but it is the opinion of 
several. Chicago mail-order men 
that the motive is also to build up 
lists of customers with an already 
established point of contact. There 
has been a_ decided tendency 
among department stores of late 
to take on instalment propositions 
largely for this reason. These 
stores have found that it is good 
merchandising to put the cus- 
tomer in a position where he must 
come to the store at regular inter- 
vals to make the payments, and 
no doubt the maff-order house 
sees similar advantages in estab- 
lishing similar customer relations. 

From a source in close touch 
with the phonograph campaign, it 
is learned that the fact that the 
company maintains a warehouse 
in Kansas City played a part in 
the selection of that city for the 
initial try-out. The necessity of 
placing the instruments on a ten- 
day free trial, and the decision to 
pay return expense when customer 
so desired, made it wise to select 


a city with every distribution con-. 


venience. Then, again, the con- 


ditions in the trade itself favored 
the three markets selected. 

While the newspaper readers of 
the various cities have read this 
advertising with considerable in- 
terest, as the satisfactory results 
claimed by the advertiser indicate, 
it is safe to say that this interest 
was mild compared with that of 
other talking-machine manufac- 
turers. One Chicago manufactur- 
er interviewed by Printers’ Ink 
expressed the opinion that the 
campaign would have a marked 
effect on future talking-machine 
advertising, and further predicted 
that it might bring about an era 
of price-cutting similar to that 
which marked the bicycle industry 
when conditions were somewhat 
parallel. At any rate, there has 
been a noticeable increase in ad- 
vertising space all down the line. 
This, no doubt, is partly due to 
the holiday season, but among the 
trade it is assumed that the 
Sears-Roebuck exposé of distrib- 
utors’ costs has had something to 
do with this sudden aggressive- 
ness, ‘ 


Oak Manufacturers to Take 
Up Advertising 


_ For the purpose of perfecting organ- 
ization, discussing plans for advertising 
and promoting the uses of oak lumber, 
the American Oak Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, organized last November, has ar- 
ranged. for another meeting to be held 
jaaesy 17th in Memphis, Tenn. In a 
ulletin and letter sent out to the trade 
urging attendance, tMe association points 
to the fact that manufacturers of woods 
peo det a with oak have organized and 
advertised so effectively that the sales 
of oak have been encroached upon. 


Agate Club Elections 


J..E. Williams, Western manager for 
Collier’s Weekly, has been elected pres- 
— of the Age ae pn for 

e ensuing year. er officers elected 
were Ed. §: Wheeler, of the Gai 


of powiossiens, pag hy age 


Buckley, of Leslie’s Weekly, secretary; 
H. O. Lnthacn, of Every Week, eaeivtant 
secretary, and S. C. Rawlins, of Vogue, 
treasurer. The te Club is composed 
of Chicago magazine representatives. 


Agency for McCray Refrigera- 
tors 


The McCray Refrigerator Company, 
Kendallville, Ind., has appointed Van- 
derhoof, Condict & Comrie, Chicago, to 
handle its advertising during 1917. 
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R. R. O. Eastman 94" 

has found it neces- | 2° 
sary to sever his cor ho 
nection with Fuller & Smith, * 
all 


effective February 15, 1917, 


in order that he may have ample for 
- time to carry through the dit 
National Advertisers’ Research, | fiec 
organized under his direction. I tiv. 


Fuller 
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HIS announcement 

is made with deep 

regret. At the same 
time, we recognize the 
obligations and develop- 
ments that leave Mr. - 
Eastman no choice in the 


matter. 


Fuller &@ Smith are in 
hearty sympathy with the 
purposes of the research, 
and believe that this or 
any other movement that 
honestly and without bias 
or prejudice strives to ob- 
tain a better basis of fact 
for the advertising expen- 
diture deserves the unquall- 
hed support of all construc- 
tive forces in advertising. 


g Smith 


Cleveland 
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“The Agency Franchise” 


This is the title of the gee article 
in January Gumption, perhaps the 
world’s most readable house-organ. 


Of this article, a New York agent 
says: 


“You have let your vision go 
farther than ours, because we 
feel that the publisher has a 
vital interest in the agency 
recognition matter. You have 
indeed written a good article.” 


Be sure you read January Gumption, 
and consider The Farm Journal’s 
views on the modern advertising 
agency. 


The Farm Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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‘Si MUTUAL 


Where Each Sales Correspondent 
“Owns” His Special Territory 


The Frank E. Davis Co., Which Sells Fish by Mail, Divides the Country 
Into Districts, Allotting Each to a Different Correspondent—How 
the Personality of the Head of the Business Is “Extended” 
in Sales Letters 


By Harold Whitehead 


R. A. owns a small store. He 

is one of those men who sim- 

ply ooze good nature. His cus- 
tomers think him “the nicest man 
ever,” and his trade grows and 
grows. Then he decides to open 
a branch store. That, however, 
proves a failure. Sells the same 
goods, gives the same kind of 
service—but it fails. So Mr. A. 
closes this unfortunate venture 
and remains a small storekeeper. 
The reason? His personality 
built his first suc- 
cess; but he lacked 
the ability to ex- 
tend that person- 


Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


limited to his personal customers. 

These cases are stated in hy- 
pothetical terms, but you, friend 
reader, know many similar ones. 
But now let us consider the case 
of the Frank E. Davis Company. 

If Frank E. Davis had lacked 
the ability (natural or acquired, 
I know not, but probably some of 
both) to extend his personality in 
letters, he would to-day probably 
be a fairly successful fish dealer 
catering to the inhabitants of the 
delightful Atlantic 
Coast town of 
Gloucester, Mass. 
But having been 





ality, and his in-- 
ability to do so 
limited his success 
to his own per- 
sonal customers. 


able to do so, he 
has succeeded in 
building up a na- 
tional business 


Again. Mr. B. 
is a delightful 
chap to talk to, 
but when he has 
to write a letter 
he seems to forget 
he’s a human be- 
ing and becomes as 
stilted and formal 
as a wooden In- 
dian. And ask 
him to write a 
“form letter”! Oh, 
my! When you 
read it, you can 
imagine a strange 
kind of person 
standing on a tub 
and haranguing a 
crowd in polished 
terms (so polished 
that all human- 
ness is. polished 
out of them). He 
lacks the ability 
to extend his per- 
sonality, and his 
success is strictly 





FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 

DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by t! 3 

FRANK E. DAVIS Pre with newly cau, 
OCEAN FI , cholcer than any in! End 


THE CONSUMER DIRECT 

RESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME, 

¥ express on all orders east of Kansas. 
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with 50,000 “com- 
fortably well off” 
customers. 

Mr. Davis knew 
that there was a 
big demand all 
over the country 
for fish—or, rath- 
er, not merely fish, 
but fish that re- 
minded you of the 
salt sea on a keen 
October day, and 
conjured up vi- 
sions of delightful 
fishing smacks 
with fishermen 
that Dickens 
would have de- 
lighted to portray. 

So he decided 
to sell that kind 
of fish—by mail; 
and in doing it, to 
use his personality 
in all his corre- 
spondence—to cre- 
ate a feeling” of 
friendliness, 
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frankness, acquaintanceship, be- 
tween his company and his cus- 
tomers. 

The company deals direct by 
mail with the consumer. Here 
are a few of the things it sells: 
Salt mackerel, codfish, fresh lob- 
ster, smoked halibut, finnan had- 
die, clams; also other sea foods 
which are put up so as to be fresh 
and wholesome when they reach 
the consumer. In the beginning 
only mackerel, codfish and other 
Gloucester fish were sold, but 
later, at.the request of cus- 
tomers, other sea foods from our 
own waters as well as imported 
sardines, etc., were added. Over 
twenty-five per cent of the busi- 
ness is on salt mackerel, which are 
shipped by express “packed in 
pails in new brine.” 

Not, the easiest thing in the 
world to sell by mail. People are 
pretty-finical about what fish they 
eat, and particularly the class to 
whom this company sells, the 


wealthy and “upper middle.” On 
this account its methods of han- 
dling sales correspondence are of 


particular interest. 

The most striking thing about 
it is that every piece is expressive 
of the personality of Mr.. Davis 
himself, and that personality 
comes home almost as strongly 
as if he were talking personally 
with his prospect. All corre- 
spondence is so frank and sincere 
that you can’t help but feel 
friendly to his concern. You are 
confident when you send off your 
check with the order blank filled 
in for some of his salt mackerel, 
that you are going to get back 
in return fat, tender, juicy fish, 
packed temptingly in fresh brine, 
that when broiled and served siz- 
zling hot with fixin’s for break- 
fast is going to give you a comfy 
feeling inside your tummy. 

Supposing, we will say, that 
your eye has been caught by the 
picture of a fine, fresh mackerel 
offered to you in one of the 
ads, and having read it through, 
you send off the corner coupon 
asking the company to send you 
its latest fish price-list. Shortly 
you receive a reply. You open the 
envelope and read this: 


Mr. Joun Brown, 
Cleveland, O. 
Dear Sir: 


The best answer I can make to your 


inquiry about our fish is the circular in- 
closed. If you are really fond of good 
fish, I am sure you will enjoy reading it. 

There is nothing I can add to it—ex- 
cept possibly to emphasize the point that 
my fish really are quite different fror 
the store‘kind. My thirty years’ =: 
rience has taught me a lot about the fish 
business. And what I’ve learned I’v- 
turned to account for my customers. 

I am growing gray. I havea nice busi- 
ness. And my fondest desire is that 
Frank E. Davis’ name may never mean 
anything to anyone, anywhere, but pleas- 
ant, satisfactory, honest dealing. 

Send any order you wish from the in- 
closed circular with perfect confidence 
that it will please you. or I will refund 
your money. 

\ Yours very truly, 
Frank E. Davis, 
Frank E. Davis Co. 


Doesn’t that letter give you a 
kindly feeling for him, and con- 
fidence in his desire to give you 
the best there is? It is perfectly 
natural—just what you would ex- 
pect Mr. Davis to say if he were 
face to face with you. 


PERSONALITY IN DIRECT ADVERTISING 


But look farther—let us read 
the circular enclosed with the let- 
ter. The first thing that strikes 
your eye is a picture of the Glou- 
cester wharves, with the fishing 
boats docked beside them. And 
we say to ourselves, “That is 
where Mr. Davis’ place of busi- 
ness is;” and having seen a pic- 
ture of his plant on the letter- 
head, we begin to picture it as 
concretely as we do the store at 
which we regularly buy our fish 
products. 

Another picture catches our eye 
—a picture of the proprietor with 
a facsimile of his’ signature be- 
neath it. He looks like a_ sea 
captain, and his genial face makes 
you “warm up” to him. But read. 
“T love the salt water,” he says. 
“And I love the foods that come 
out of the salt water. I love to 
recall my younger years when in 
the nipping, salty air of October 
and November, we would be out 
for weeks in my father’s vessel, 


with himself as ‘skipper,’ after the 


big mackerel schools. 

“Father always picked out some 
of the best fish to take home. And 
later, those big breakfasts of siz- 
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sling hot salt mackerel! I can 
hear it frying in the pan now. 

“We fishermen knew which fish 
to save for our own winter’s sup- 
ply. We picked the plump ones 
with meat so fat and tender it 
breaks apart of its own accord. 
‘They always: turned out juicy, 
sweet fish, tender as chicken.” 

And you read how once or twice 
he sent some of the fish to friends 
inland, and what they said about 
them made him realize how hard 
it was for folks away from the 
seashore to get the right sort of 
fish, and so he started in the busi- 
ness of supplying that sort of fish 
direct from the ocean to people 
everywhere. 

There’s personality stamped all 
over the thing. And if that fails 
to get action the first time, you 
shortly receive this letter: 


To tHe Lover or Sea Foon: 

You wouldn’t have written us unless 
you were dissatisfied with the quality and 
flavor of the fish you are able to get in 
your home market. 

Just try. ‘Davis fish direct from Glou- 
cester” once and judge for yourself 
whether it isn’t exactly what you have 
been longing for. 

You need send only a small trial order. 
It isn’t the size of your first order we 
are interested in. We simply want to 
have you taste our fish—we are certain 
that it will result in your becoming a 
regular customer. 

All that we have told you about our 
care in selecting and packing the choicest 
Gloucester fish can be proved to your 
own satisfaction so easily. Why not sit 
down now and make out your first or- 
der? It’s no more trouble than it is to 
order from your dealer, and it will dem- 
onstrate, once and for all, that it is possi- 
ble for you to get fish which really are 
just as good as those served right at the 
seashore. 

The risk is all ours. Your money will 
be returned without question if you are 
not thoroughly satisfied. 

Since you may have misplaced our 
price list, we have listed on the inside 
pages our leading products. We have 
also enclosed another order blank for 


‘your convenience, 


Fill it out and mail it to-day, please. 
Let us prove, at our risk, what a treat is 
in store for you when you send direct to 
us for salt mackerel, codfish, lobsters and 
other Davis fish. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Frank E. Davis Co., 
Frank E. Davis, President. 


Now comes the third letter, and 
this is different from the others. 
In fact, each follow-up is dif- 
ferent in form from the preced- 
ing one. The first is a letter with 


the circular enclosed. The sec- 
ond is a double-sheet letter with 
the printed data inside. In the 
third letter instead of the regular 
heading printed with the name of 
the firm, is a picture of a fine, 
fat mackerel in natural colors 
held out to you by a hand; while 
down below is a picture, also in 
natural colors, of a dish of the 
same temptingly broiled to a rich 
brown, flanked by greens and sec- 
tions of lemon—a picture that 
makes you lick your chops and 
feel hungry for fish. The letter 
reads as follows: 


Mr. Joun Brown, 
Cleveland, O. 
Dear Sir: 

Have you any objection to my put- 
ting a pail of choice Salt Mackerel in 
your home for you to try? Then, on one 
of these fine clear mornings, have one 
of these splendid fish broiled for break- 
fast with plenty of melted butter and 
baked potatoes. 

After that, if you feel that this deli- 
cious breakfast isn’t worth repeating— 
if your folks will let you do it—you can 
send back the unused portion of the 
pail, and your breakfast will have been 
“fon me.” 

If you’d like to make this test at my 
risk, just sign the enclosed card and 
mail it at once. 

Yours very truly, 
Frank E. Davis, President, 
Frank E. Davis Co. 


There are two more follow-ups 
in the series which you will re- 
ceive if you don’t respond, and 
each of these, while taking a dif- 
ferent form, still expresses that 
same sincere, convincing. person- 
ality. 

“Fine work,” you may say, “but 
these are answers to inquiries, 
and it’s not such a deadly task to 
write a ‘chummy’ letter to some- 
one who has first written you. 
But when you are writing to a 
person who hasn’t inquired, you’ve 
got to arouse an interest in your 
proposition that’s already secured 
when people first write to you.” 
Exactly; but the company does it 
successfully, and this letter il- 
lustrates how: 

Dear Sir: 

You like good fish—I take that for 
granted. . 

Then why not have for your home 
table the same kind of fish we folks 
right here on the seashore enjoy—the 
kind with the real sea flavor right in it? 

The fall catch of fat, juicy mackerel 
are here; ’twould put your appetite on 
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edge just to see these splendid fish. Our 
codfish, too, are now at their best—thick, 
white and tender. Let us send you some 
of these things on approval by prepaid 
express. I guarantee safe delivery and 
your complete satisfaction. 

Read my new fall circular enclosed. 
See what a variety of good things you 
can have. You’ve seen .my ads in the 
magazines—your neighbors, and prob; 
ably your friends buy from me right 
along. Undoubtedly you have more than 
once almost decided to let us send you 
some of our fish. This time do it. 

Here,.is my offer:. Tell. me on the 
order blank what to send you, Try the 
goods in your home; then if you don’t 
decide they are every bit as good as you 
expected, return. what you have left ,at 
my expense. Those you have used in 
making the test cost you nothing: 

Why wait even a moment longer? 
Write me now. 

Yours very truly, 
Frank E. Davis, Pres., 
Franx E. Davis Co. 


The company gets good results 
from these and similar letters, 
returns averaging about four per 
cent. Names are kept on their 
lists for five years before being 
dropped, and after the initial five- 
time-follow-up, they are written 
to twice a year; and each letter 
brings its quota of returns. 

The literature was originally 
written by Mr. Davis personally, 
and it expressed the sentiments 
of a genial sailor who “loved the 
sea and what came out of it.” 
The advertising is now under the 
direction of others, although the 
original policy of getting person- 
ality into it is never changed. 


HOW CORRESPONDENCE IS HANDLED 


This policy is continued in cor- 
respondence with customers when 
orders are received. This is car- 
ried on by sales correspondents. 
Like all the others the letters are 
written in the first person, they 
are subscribed “Sales Correspond- 
ent” and signed personally. 

The country is divided into ter- 
ritories and each . correspondent 
handles a certain territory, so that 
a customer’s correspondence is 
always handled by the same per- 
son, who becomes acquainted with 
his preférments and peculiarities. 
So successful has this sales-cor- 
respondent plan been that many 
friendly acquaintances have been 
formed between the customer and 
the ‘ sales ‘correspondent. It is 
said to be remarkable how many 
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customers visiting Gloucester call 
at the plant and ask to meet their 
sales correspondent. , 

Some time ago the company in 
its advertising tried the plan of 
asking for orders direct instead 
of an inquiry. This plan was not 
a real success, and it returned 
to the original plan of getting in- 
quiries and letting the follow-up 
and, .saies literature clinch the 
sale. 

It will be of interest to the read- 
ers of Printers’ InK to know that 
the company always runs about 
eighty-line advertisements, and, 
while the copy is varied, the style 
is uniform. It has been found by 
experiment that this is the most 
profitable size, that larger ads 
bring no greater response... 
“and,” said the advertising man- 
ager, “we will continue this same 
size and style of advertising as 
long as it brings its present satis- 
factory number of inquiries.” 

The progress of the company 
carries a strong lesson to many 
of those who sell by mail. Its 
policy is to write natural letters 
to friend-customers. With them 
a customer is not merely a 3x5 
card in drawer C, territory cabi- 
net 10, but a real person to whom 
their letter must appeal. Perso- 
nality is what does it. 





Keeler Chairman A. N. A, Ex- 
ecutive Committee 


Floyd Y. Keeler, of I. W. Lyon & 
Sons, New York, has been elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
board of directors of the Association of 
National Advertisers. He succeeds G. B. 
Sharpe, of the De Laval Separator Com- 
pany, who was elected at the recent an- 
nual A. N. A. meeting. Mr. Sharpe was 
unable to act as chairman becatse of the 
pressure of other business, but will con- 
tinue as a member of the board. 





General Fireproofing ~Promo- 
tions 


W. B. Turner, advertising. manager 
of the General Fireproofing Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has succeeded P. R. 
Clark as sales manager, Mr. Clark hav- 
ing taken active charge of the Fireproof 
Products Company, of New York. 3 E. 
Fisher succeeds to the advertising man- 
agement. He has been connected with 
the advertising department for. a num- 
ber of years, more recently as assistant 
advertising manager. 
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Motor lI ruck 


Manufacturers! 








ENGINEERING NEWS 
will be represented at the 
Cement Show and the Good_- 
Roads Show with the 


February 1st Issue. 


This issue will also have an extra cir- 
culation of a thousand copies among 
prominent contractors and construc- 
tion companies in the vicinity of 
these shows— 


All of which makes this issue of un- 
usual value from an advertising stand- 
point to manufacturers of motor trucks. 


Have you sent your 
reservation for space ? 








ENGINEERING NEWS 


The Engineers’ and Contractors’ Paper 
One of the Hill Engineering Weeklies 


Published at 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York City 
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Reproduction of a full page advertisement of the 
Union Carbide Sales Company in June 1916 issue of 
Successful Farming, prepared and placed by the 
Sales Service Company. 


How 300,000 Farmers Were 
Induced to Burn Carbide Gas 


How would you like to have 300,000 customers for supplies that must 
be continually reordered? A gas company that has 300,000 customers. is 
quite a big concern. The Union Carbide Sales Company have 300,000 
steady customers for their carbide among the farmers of the country. 

They built up this magnificent patronage by farm paper advertising. 

The story of the Union Carbide Sales Company is full of merchandising 
interest. : ; 

We quote the following from a recent advertisement in Successful 
Farming: “For fifteen years country home families have been testing 
lighting plants of many types. Literally, hundreds of different kinds have 
been given thorough trials on thousands of farms. 

“The competition has been strenuous—many have fallen by the wayside 
—a few of the best have survived—and one, the Carbide Plant, has 
grown to outsell all the others.” 

In the beginning the Union Carbide Sales Company recognized that 
their market was with the farmer. They have proceeded to develop 
that market-by persistent, advertising in the farm papers. The highest- 
priced advertising men have been employed to plan their campaigns and 
write their copy. 

In recent advertising the Union Carbide Sales Company have made 
Successful Farming the backbone that has given strength to the ribs 0: 
localized mediums. It is well known that they can only make the higher 
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class farm papers pay them satisfactorily. Successful Farming has been 
one of the best payers. Their copy in Successful Farming has been 
gradually increased until in June this year they used full page copy. 

One interesting thing in connection with their copy is that it has always 
been plain, convincing, logical copy. It has contained no scarehead, no 
exaggerated statement, no gilded hook. ‘This style of copy has attracted 
the thinking reader. It has interested the man or woman with purchasing 
ability. It has steadily increased the number of farm people who are 
quite convinced that carbide lighting systems are all that is claimed for 
them by ‘the Union Carbide Sales Company. 

The Union Carbide Sales Company’s copy has probably had a beneficial 
influence on copy for many other farm paper campaigns. 

Have you analyzed the farm market in the Great Wealth Producing 
Heart of the Country and the possibilities of building up a clientéle of 
300,000 customers for your goods? 

The Farm Building Map shows you where the money has been spent 
for farm improvements. Our Merchandizing Data Service might prove 
of great value to you in analyzing the farm market. If you are interested, 
we shall be more than glad to have a representative of Successful 
Farming call on you. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Successful @r. rming 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Member A. B.C. 


Covers the Great Wealth Producing Heart of the Country 


Chic Office New York Office 
9 AG ising Building 1 Madison Avenue 














Definite Data Map showing the location and value 
of farm buildings. One dot means $200,000 worth 
of buildings. . 3 
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A Paper for Every 
Purpose 


We are sometimes asked what 
kind of paper we specialize in. 
Our specialty is in furnishing 
the right paper for your re- 
quirements. 


Our “Opacity” light-weight 
catalogue has become the 
standard paper for mail-order 
catalogues. It is now used by 
nearly all the larger concerns. 
Similarly Folding ‘‘Radium”’ 
Enamel has become the stand- 
ard by which all other fold- 
ing enamels are judged. 


ee. A eee a 


Your favorite magazine, your 
trade paper, even your daily 
newspaper are more than likely 
printed on paper made by one 
of the several big mills owned 
or controlled by Bermingham 
& Seaman. 


There is a Bermingham & Seaman 
office near you. We offer a nation- 
wide, not a local, service. You are 
assured of painstaking, personal at- 
tention when you place your paper 
requirements in our hands. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 
Paper for Every Advertising Purpose 
Chicago - New York 


St. Louis Buffalo Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 

















For and Against Psychology in 
Advertising 


Two Opposite Statements Called .Forth by a Recent Article in 
Printers’ INK 


HE article in Printers’ INK 

for December 14th, by 
Charles Austin Bates, entitled, 
“What Has Come of Trying to 
Psychologize Advertising,” set 
several typewriters in motion. 
Two of the statements of com- 
ment are given below: 
Society oF AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS 

New York, Dec. 19, 1916. 

Editor. of PRINTERS’ INK: 

It happened that copies of your 
publication and of Professor 
Adams’ book on “Advertising and 
Its Mental Laws” reached me at 


practically the same time. In 
fact, I read several chapters of 
the book before reading Mr. 
Bates’ left-handed eulogy as given 
in his article. 

My impression of the book was 
distinctly favorable, and I was, 


therefore, very much surprised at 
the torrent of ridicule poured on 
Professor Adams’ efforts in par- 
ticular and on those of the aca- 
demic exponents of “psychology 
of advertising” in general. Print- 
ERS’ INK has frequently had occa- 
sion to refer to the misleading 
conclusions that can be drawn 
when isolated paragraphs are 
quoted. I believe that Mr. Bates’ 
article illustrates this very idea. 
His method has evidently been to 
select certain paragraphs to show 
(a) that the book is characterized 


by slovenly English; :(b) ‘the ap-. 


parent absurdity of ; various lab- 
oratory ¢xperiments . described, 
and (c) that “most of the conclu- 
sions are so obvious that the 
office-boy in an advertising agency 
knows: them after he has held his 
job a month.” 

In spite of “Mr. Bates’ Strie- 
tures, I believe, after a careful 
reading, that Professor Adams 
has‘given us a book of value to 
advertising men. The faults Mr. 
Bates-has detected do not in the 
least prove that the whole book is 
unworthy, as he implies, 


The: slovenly English mentioned . 


by Mr. Bates is more a tribute to 
his-acuteness than*it is a discredit 
to. the book. The’ examples of 
poor English are few and far be- 
tween, and-do not lessen seriously 
the general merit of the boo 
This is somewhat beside the ques- 
tion, but’ ‘why ‘is not Mr. Bates’ 
statement. that lapses in English 
arouse scepticism. as to the proba- 
ble value. of .the. writer’s deduc- 
tions also true if expressed as fol- 
lows—“suuch lapses arouse scepti- 
cism as to the probable value of 
articles advertised”? This point 
seems particularly germane, be- 
cause Mr. Bates has stated that 
he is not a stickler for the strict- 
est accuracy in advertising, but 
that he does believe in such ac- 
curacy in a work purporting to 
be scientific. 


VALUES LABORATORY EXPERIMENT 


As. far as the various labora- 
tory experiments are concerned, 
their absurdity is not readily ap- 
parent when the complete book is 
at hand. The author has taken 
pains to describe the shortcom- 
ings of such: methods of deter- 
mining possible «results from ad- 
vertising, arid has, in my opinion, 
at least, done some valuable work 
in bringing together in one book 
the results obtained from a large 
amount of: experimental psycho- 
logical work... This part of the 
hook..seems particularly useful to 
advertising men, 

Mr. ‘Bates ‘has’ evidently over- 
looked the first.sentence in the 
preface, namely, “This book is in- 
tended for’ the’ stidents ‘of the 
Psychology of Advertising, though 
much. of! the “material which is 
contained in it will undoubtedly 
be of benefit to the man who is 
in_the practical side of advertis- 
ing.” Thus the book is primarily 
fot “the students of*the Psychal- 
ogy of Advertising.” : 

The_ obyious_.conclusions_men- 
tioned by Mr. Bates certainly are 
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not out of place in a book writ- 
ten for students, even if they are 
twice- told tales to those actively 
engaged in advertising work. As 
mentioned above, the book is of 
interest to advertising men for 
other reasons. 

It hardly seems that Mr. Bates’ 
criticism of psychology and of its 
general application to advertising 
is of a constructive nature. Psy- 
chologists themselves are the first 
to admit that the laws of their 
science are somewhat unsettled. 
They are trying to remedy these 
deficiencies by actual experiments 
of ‘all sorts. It seems, therefore, 
that advertising men, even though 
recognizing the deficiencies ‘in 
psychology as at present known, 
should do all they possibly can to 
help in its development. I believe 
that the feeling against the value 
of psychology is a part of a more 
or less general belief that it is 
impracticable to train men for ad- 
vertising work. 

It is only a few years ago that 
manufacturers believed that the 
best mechanical engineer was the 
man who had perhaps only a 
‘grammar-school education, but 
had been through the machine 
shop and had acquired a working 
knowledge of certain well-known 
and easily purchased reference- 
books. At the present time, how- 
ever, these nranufacturers are 
glad to employ graduates of me- 
chanical engineering schools. An- 
other phase of this subject is that 
the men who are teaching in these 
schools are constantly getting 
more closely in touch with the 
engineering field. In some cases 
men who have become successful 
as engineers take up _ teaching 
work. In others the professors 
in the engineering schools. have 
become famous because of their 
consulting work, and are regard- 
ed,; and are, the leaders in their 
engineering field. 

Is it not possible that in the fu- 
ture something of the same thing 
will take place in the advertising 
field? More and more as time 
goes on the man who has studied 
advertising will be sought after 
for practical work. The men ac- 
tively engaged in advertising  ac- 
tivities will become teachers of 


advertising; and vice versa, the 
teachers will be in demand as con- 
sulting advertising experts. Of 
course, in some instances, this in- 
terchange of activities between 
advertising teachers and workers 
is already in effect. It seems, 
however, that in the future this 
co-operation between theoretical 
and . practical workers should 
prove one of the valuable factors 
in making advertising a real pro- 
fession. 
R. E. Piimprton, 
Publication Manager. 


W. Catver Moore, INc., 

General Advertising Agency, 

PuinaveLpHiA, Dec. 15, 1916. 
CuHarLes Austin BATES, 

New York City. 
Dear Mr. Bates: 

Permit me to compliment you 
upon your article in the Decem- 
ber 14th issue of Printers’ INK. 
Just that kind of comment cannot 
be given too much publicity. 

I have read some of your other 
articles lately, and they give me 
a most unholy joy. It is high 
time for the practical advertising 
man, who has learned to make 
advertising by making it and be- 
ing fired if he didn’t make it make 
money, to take a firm stand 
against the attempts of college 
high-brows to meddle with a 
business about which they know 
less than an Eskimo knows about 
the rules of bridge. The effort 
to-day is to promote truth in ad- 
vertising, and I feel that when a 
college sets up a so-called profes- 
sor as an authority on a subject 
of which he knows nothing, the 
institution is perpetrating a fraud. 

Advertising is an art, it cannot 
be classified as a science because 
science is knowledge which has 
been collected and dissected and 
re-arranged according to certain 
definite principles which can be 
deduced and made the subject of 
rules. Whether advertising is 
good or bad, is always a matter 
of opinion in advance of the time 
when results show who was fight. 
Before two advertisements on the 
same subject are published, pro- 
vided each has been prepared by 
a man of skill; it is impossible for 
any one to prophesy accurately 
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which of them will produce the 
greater result. The more ability 
a man has, the more chance there 
is that an advertisement prepared 
by ‘him will produce the desired 
effect. But, here I am lapsing 
into a regular psychologic deduc- 
tion, just like one of the college 
professors. 

The point is that you know and 
I know; and. every practical. ad- 
vertising man knows; and our 
wives know; and our children 
know; and the dog knows; and 
the cat knows; and the Lord 
knows, that good advertising de- 
pends upon factors such as good 
judgment, good taste, good ideas, 
and a whole lot of other good 
things that cannot be dissected or 
classified by a college professor. 

At times these college profes- 
sors have horned in and spoiled 
some perfectly good advertise- 
ments, and I know of cases where 
manufacturers have retained them 
at high rates to conduct investi- 
gations. Sending a perfectly lady- 
like and thoroughly psychologic 


professor to find out why a prod- 
uct is not selling in a certain ter- 
ritory is not only a joke with no 
laugh in it, but it shuts out a 
practical advertising man or sales- 
man who would be able to handle 


‘the matter properly. 


PRACTICAL MEN WANTED 


Now, to get down to tacks, I 
don’t believe we could reform 
burglars by ridiculing the profes- 
sion of burglary. Your articles 
are bound to create sentiment 
against these impractical men, but 
what is needed is action, and con- 
certed action by practical adver- 
tising men. This matter of teach- 
ing advertising should be taken 
up by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs and they should insist that 
any college which wants to pose 
as having an advertising course in 
its curriculum employ a compe- 
tent:and practical advertising man 
to teach it. © 

There is nothing harder to han- 
dle either from the agent’s stand- 
point or for his own good than 
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the advertiser who is saturated 
with psychology and insists on 
making impractical suggestions. 
It is not always the advertiser 
himself that is so affected, it may 
be his son, his secretary, his gen- 
eral manager, or his daughter, for 
that matter. Whoever.it. happens 
to be is pretty sure to try to mix 
in and psychologize the advertis- 
ing. Sometimes a faithful and 
competent agent loses the busi- 
néss under these circumstances, 
and it goes to an incompetent, 
possibly a graduate of the same 
college, who will do anything the 
advertiser wants, and the ultimate 
result is about as desirable as a 
case of smallpox. Publishers, 
advertising men, salesmen and 
advertisers themselves are all go- 
ing to suffer in some way or 
other if this wrist-watch stuff is 
permitted to continue. 

I am not well enough known for 
a suggestion along these lines to 
have much force if it comes from 
me, but can’t you take it up with 
the “A. A. C. of W.” and get 
some action? 

This has turned out to be along 
letter, and I hope that you will 
pardon the demand on your at- 
tention, but when I started to 
write copy in an agency, about 


seventeen years ago, I picked up. 


a book you wrote, I think it was 
“Practical Advertising,” and I’ve 
always felt pretty well acquainted 
with you since. 

With kind personal regards and 
thanks for what you are doing, I 
beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
W. Carver Moore, 
Pres., W. Calver Moore, Inc. 

P. S—Just a little illustration 
of how these professors operate: 
A big corporation which has been 
placing newspaper advertising 
through us recently received for- 
ty-seven requests from the City 
of Boston for copies of a booklet 
which costs them 25 cents apiece 
by the time it is in the mail box, 
and upon following up these in- 
quiries found out that the teacher 
of advertising in a certain busi- 
ness school had told his pupils to 
write for this booklet so they 
could--have-it-to play with during 
class and make some psychologic 


deductions under his idance. 
This. cost our client $11.75, with- 
out counting the cost of having 
the forty-seven inquiries run 
down -by a representative. The 
“famous forty-seven” wrote let- 
ters to a Chamber of Commerce 
and did some other things which 
occasioned annoyance to the ad- 
vertiser, and put the institutions 
they addressed to expense. The 
“famous forty-seven” undoubted- 
ly will receive instructions from 
their bold leader to write forty- 
seven more inquiries to forty- 
seven other concerns and you can 
multiply these out to the nth pow- 
er, if you wish, and no matter 
what the size of the result, its 
nature will be just as nauseating. 
W. C. M. 


Business Papers Act on “Zone” 


Postal Provision 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
have sent the following telegram to 
Congressman John A. Moon, chairman 
of the Post Office and Post Roads Com- 
mittee: 

“The editors and publishers of the 
leading technical and trade publications 
of the United States, organized as The 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., desire 
to enter eeghatic protest against the pro- 
vision in the Post Office appropriation 
bill putting second-class mail matter on 
zone basis. Such a provision would 
prevent the interchange of thought na- 
tionally in the great industries, trades 
and professions. The advancement of 
the nation editorially and commercially 
has been due in no small part to the 
diffusion of knowledge regarding the 
progress in the various sections of the 
country and this diffusion has been ac- 
complished through the medium of the 
trade, technical and business press and 
through the channels of the great trade 
associations and scientific societies. The 
proposed measure would tend to sec- 
tionalize the circulations of these great 
educational media and do irreparable in- 
jury to our national progress. Extraor- 
dinary attention is being given now to 
all agencies such as the National Re- 
search Council which can further in- 
crease industrial strength. We respect- 
fully submit that the proposed second- 
class mail legislation is out of harmony 
with these efforts to increase national 
unity and effectiveness.” 


John L. Butler Is Advertising 
Manager 


John L. Butler, who for the last year 
has been in charge of the advertising 
department of the Pennsylvania Rubber 
Company at Jeannette, Pa, has been 
appointed advertising manager. 
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Lord& Thomas Creeds 


No. 27. Industry j 


Nature does: less toward making big men 
than is generally supposed 


In. fact, most masters were in youth par- 
ticularly unpromising. 


Demosthenes was a stutterer, Napoleon a 
recluse, Lincoln a rail-splitter. 


Most biographies of great men start in low- 
liest surroundings. Their only visible dis- 
tinction lay in surplus handicaps. 


The chief uniqueness which their record 
shows is overwhelming industry. 


They did a day’s work in a day, as did their 
ne cg But they stole an extra day from 
night. 


We find it so in advertising. 


Geniuses are failures. Brilliant writers 
never sell the goods. Great talent, by breed- 
ing over-confidence, multiplies mistakes. 


The tragedy of this line is its countless 
fallen stars. 


The rulers who stay are the plodders. 


While others enjoyed their brief place in 
the sun, they basked by the midnight lamp. 


After 44 years, this is our analysis: 
The only way to succeed is to. work, 


To outrival others, do double work. Learn 
twice as much as they do, both of pitfalls and 
of peaks. 


No amount of brains can compete with 
double experience in gap on moe ap parryi 


This is the twenty-seventh of a series of business creeds to be pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink by Lord & Thomas..If you desire the set in ard 
form address Lo Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 
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“Say, you | nbune! 
You've got too thund- 


ermg much circulation. 


Here | pick out of your ads in 
the Sunday Graphic Section a nice little 


article that looks good to me for a Christmas 
gift to my best girl, and send the money to pay 


for it, and get my money back with the announcement 
that ‘the line we advertised in the Sunday Tribune is 


entirely sold out.’ | EANDER RICHARDSON, 
World Film Corporation. 


Says the ADVERTISING NEWS 


“The graphic sections of Sunday newspapers begin to show how 
marked is the trend of advertising toward them. On Sunday, December 8, 
The New York Tribune printed 81 columns of advertising, in three eight- 
page graphic sections; the New York Times printed 701 columns of ad- 
vertising, in two eight-page graphic sections; the New York Sun printed 
13 columns, in an eight-page section; the New York World, which just 
recently started a graphic section in its present form, printed 101% columns 
in a four-page section. The Tribune’s graphic sections contained more 
advertising than the whole Sunday paper printed two or three years ago. 

* * * The advertisers who use these graphic sections will stick, be- 
cause they are getting wonderful results.” 


Yes, The Tribune Graphic does pay! 
New ork Tribune 


First to -Last—the Truth: News—Editorials— Advertisements 


TRIBUNE SERVICE MEMBER A. B. ©. 
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How to 
Keep Track of Special 
Follow-Ups 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Quite a grave question -has come up 
in our office in regard to the matter 
of handling letters which will require 
a special follow-up, and we were won- 
dering how ‘other big concerns handle 
these special follow-ups. 

As a concrete instance: Suppose 
you have an inquiry that looks especi- 
ally good and you want to have special 
attention given to a follow-up letter 
from four to five or ten days, later. 
Do you put such an inquiry and a 
carbon copy of your reply back into 
your regular files and depend upon 


‘your file clerk to bring the letter back 


to you upon the day upon which it 
should :properly be followed up? Or 
does the person who is handling this 
particular correspondence keep it. all 
or any part on his desk? ‘This is a 
point which has been a moot question 
with us. We want to handle questions 
of this kind efficiently without going 
into unnecessary system or red-tape. 

Another question that has _ been 
puzzling us is how best to inform our 
salesmen of inquiries from their terri- 
tory. Do you think it is practical to 
send the original inquiry on to the 
salesman? Our objection off-hand to 
this is the fact that oftentimes one 
wants the very inquiry that has .been 
sent away. Of course, there is a sys- 
tem that is best, and so we are wonder- 
ing, from your wide experience with 
systems of this kind, if you can help 
us to. the shortest cut. 


Tue Urson Company, 
W. Upson, JR. 
Secretary. 


Ga speaking, there 
J are three different “tickler” 
or follow-up systems in common 
use. Each has its advantages and 
disadvantages, depending some- 
what upon the volume of the mat- 
ter which is to be handled and 
upon the general filing system 
which is used. None of them, 
however, involves the holding 
of letters or papers upon the 
desk of the individual who is 
to attend to them. One of the 
chief objects of a filing system is 
to make all correspondence imme- 
diately accessible to anybody who 
has use for it, and if part of the 
material which should be in the 
file is scattered about among sev- 
eral executives, it may be neces- 
sary to issue a search-warrant 
every time a letter is needed. No 
follow-up system should be toler- 
ated which does not permit every 


letter to be found as readily as if 
it were filed in the ordinary way. 

The first, and alniost certainly 
the best, system of following up 
correspondence involves the use of 
what is sometimes called a “drum 
file.” The executive marks the 
letter with the date on which it 
should be brought to his atten- 
tion, and passes it on to the file 
clerk. The latter makes out a 
card, showing the due-date and an 
identification of the letter (usually 
the writer’s name and the date the 
letter was written). If the corre- 
spondence is filed by the numeri- 
cal system, the number of the 
folder is added. The letter itself 
is filed in the usual manner, and 
the card is filed in a separate tray, 
under the due-date. the 
letter is needed before the due- 
date, it can be found in its proper 
place in the file. If not, it re- 
mains undisturbed until the date 
for further attention, when the 
file clerk attaches the tickler card 
to it and passes it to the proper 
executive. Further follow-up is 


secured by the process of nin 


out the due-date on the card an 
writing. another date after it. 
This is the system which is used 
by the National Cloak & Suit 
Company, and other large con- 
cerns. As stated above, it is 
probably the best all-’round system 
which has, yet been devised. 


OTHER METHODS 


System number 2 calls for an ex- 
tra carbon copy of the original re- 
ply, which is marked with the due- 
date. These‘ carbons are filed, 
according to dates, in a separate 
file, the original letter going to 
the general file, Each day all 
of the carbons which are “due” 
on that date are removed 
from-the special file and distrib- 
uted. This system is more cum- 
bersome, as it involves the making 
of the extra carbon, and often 
involves also a special trip to the 
general file to secure the original 
letter and previous correspondence. 
Furthermore, there is a danger 
that if action is taken on the 
matter previous to the due-date, 
the tickler copy may not be re- 
moved from the special file. In 
that case it will come up auto- 
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matically for attention, and a 
second follow-up might be started 
by someone who did not know 
about the action which had been 
taken. 

The third method requires the 
use of a separate file for unfin- 
ished business, which is arranged 
in two sections, one alphabetical 
and the other chronological. The 
original letter or inquiry is filed 
in the alphabetical section, and 
the carbon copy of the reply goes 
in the chronological section, under 
the date it is to be required for 
attention. There are several draw- 
backs to this system. It separates 
the original letter from the reply, 
and if the correspondence is 
wanted before the due-date, the 
carbon of the reply cannot be 
found without a progressive search 
in the chronological section. It 
necessitates constant transferring 
of correspondence to the general 
files. In order to secure all the 
correspondence with a given cus- 
tomer, it is often necessary to look 
in three places for it, and impor- 
tant matters are likely to be 
handled without all of the data at 
hand. If the matter is closed up 
before the due-date, and the file 
clerk does not search out and re 
move the carbon from the chron- 
ological section, a second follow- 
up may be started. 

As regards. the forwarding of 
inquiries to salesmen, most con- 
cerns send the original inquiry and 
keep a typewritten copy for their 
files. The original is likely to 
make a far- deeper impression on 
the salesman than a copy would 
do. He knows that it is genuine, 
and if it is from a new prospect, 
the general appearance of the let- 
ter will give him some clue to 
work on. It makes a good im- 
pression upon prospects, too, to 
have the salesman pull out the 
original inquiry, and sometimes 
the pessession of a signed inquiry 
will enable a salesman to get past 
the office-boy when his card would 
be unavailing. In the majority of 
cases a typed copy of an inquiry 
(or perhaps merely-a record of it) 
is quite as useful as the original 
in the home office, while the field 
man can use. the original to good 
advantage—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Advertising as Scapegoat in 
Cost of Selling 


Joun L. CroucH 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


InpranapPotis, Dec. 22, 1916. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


I have read the editorial in Parnr- 
ERS’ Ink, entitled ‘Will the Advertis- 
ing Business Be Caught Napping?” 

I do not believe you have over-esti- 
mated the seriousness of the situation 
as it may develop with reference to 
the advertising profession. There is 
quite a widespread impression among 
consumers that advertising is an un- 
just ‘and unnecessary tax upon the 
consumer. It is my personal opinion 
that’ many dealers are guilty of giving 
this false impression. 

In explaining the necessary increase 
in price to their customers they Nnatu- 
rally follow the line of least resistance 
and there is not one layman in a hun- 
dred who will not fall for this sort of 
a story and be perfectly satisfied with 
it. e have in this city, for example, 
a furniture house which spends a 
good many thousand dollars a year 
in newspaper advertising and which 
claims to sell goods at remarkably low 
prices because it does not spend money 
in advertising. It is a fallacy that is 
as difficult to expose as is that of the 
merchant who hires a cheap room on 
an out-of-the-way street where he can- 
not .possibly do more than a_ small 
volume of business and then calls 
heaven and earth to witness that be- 
cause he is out of the high-rent dis- 
trict, he saves his customers 25 per 
cent on their purchases, 

The technical side of advertising is 
a difficult thin; oe | for the average layman 
to grasp, as a matter of fact 
there are Ps good many advertisers 
themselves who do not appreciate the 
fine points. It is one thing to know 
that cost of distribution must be added 
to the price of merchandise before it 
can be sold at a profit and that distri- 
bution by means of advertising is the 
most economical means ever de- 
vised, but it is an —a different 
thing to explain this to the general 
public or the consumer so that they 
can grasp it. 

And one reason why it is so diff 
cult to explain is that few people have 
the slightest conception of what it 
actually costs to do business in a re- 
tail way under ordinary modern con- 
ditions. They would be aghast if they 
knew that rent, clerk hire, delivery, 
taxes, insurance, depreciation, loss 
through bad debts, etc., might amount 
to as much as 50 per cent, that ad- 
vertising might amount to 5 per cent 
more, and that a merchant, if he wants 
to do a safe business, is Sreqeent!y 
obliged to get from 75 to 150 per cent 
over the manufacturer’s selling price 
for his merchandise. It would be em- 
barrassing to explain this to the public 
and to say further that if advertising 
were eliminated the other expenses 
would probably double. 


J. L. Croucu. 
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Some of Our | 
Food Advertisers 


Cream of Wheat 
Post Toasties 
Quaker Oats 
Quaker Puffed Rice 
Quaker Puffed Wheat 
Grape Nuts 

Pettijohns 

Pillsbury’s Flour 
Morris Tested Foods 
Beech-Nut Products 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
Royal Baking Powder 
Postum 
Mellin’s Food 
Baker's Cocoa 
Arbuckle’s Coffee 

Lipton’s Tea 

Knox’s Gelatine 
Swift & Co. 
Sunkist Oranges 
Dromedary Cocoanut 


Dromedary Dates 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Lea & Perrins Sauce 
None-such Mincemeat 
Brooks’ Barley 


Could there be a more convincing en- 
dorsement of the buying power of our 
900,000 homes? Our people are all con- 
sistent users of advertised brands. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 
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Collier’s in 1916 has exec 


* LINES REVENUE 


1916. 777,856 $2,522, 


1915 697.3527 S 2.681, 
GAIN 140,329 $ 510, 














1916 has been the biggest year in Collier'g 
long history. The gains have been stead) 


and consistent in every department. 


Fiction and special articles of the best writer 
in America and England have 
rounded Mark Sullivan’s splendid 
editorial pages. 


Circulation guarantee of 800,000 is 
practically covered by subscriptions 
alone, and advertisers are receiving 


| Circulat 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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ded all former records 


ADVERTISERS CIRCULATION PAGES IN 
(Average for year) PAPER 


688 915,875 2,362 


661 871,920 2,080 


27 43,955 282 





ier@ bonus of single-copy sales of more 


mthan 175,000. 


(88 advertisers have used 140,329 more lines 
if space than in 1915 and readers have re- 
ceived 282 more pages. 


In 1917 Collier’s will hold better values 
than ever for both readers and ad- 
vertisers, and our present schedule 
shows that advertisers are already well 
convinced of this fact. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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WWE who would buy and cannot 
afford to buy, is unfortunate. 
Sympathize with him, but do 

not advertise to him. 


He who can buy and will not 
buy, is impossible. Avoid him. 


But he who can afford to buy 
and is progressive enough to buy, 
is worth while. Seek him. | 


Advertise in the Public 
Ledger-Evening Ledger, Philadel- 
phia—the newspaper Built for 
Buyers. 


The Ledger 


The Paper That Serves Philadelphia 




















Novelist Gives Bull Durham Ad- 


vertising a New Twist 






George Randolph Chester Tells in Fiction Form of the “Adventures of 
Good Old Bull” in Forty-Eight Pieces of Copy—Different Ads 
to Appear in the Magazines Issued the Same Month 


HE American Tobacco Com- 

pany has struck a new lead in 
its Bull Durham advertising cam- 
paign, the first gun of which is 
fired in the January issues of sev- 
eral popular magazines. 

Credit for carrying out the idea 
really belongs to Percival S. Hill, 
president of the company. An 
outline was one day submitted ‘to 
him for an advertising campaign 
in which a bag of tobacco was to 
tell, in a series of advertisements, 
of its varied experiences. He 
at once perceived the possibili- 
ties of the plan, especially if the 
ads were written by a well-known 
author of short stories. Not only 
would the linking of his name 
with the copy have 
considerable attention 
value, but such ex- 
periences as a bag of 
tobacco would be 
likely to have, would 
afford a fertile field 
for the writer. 

Mr. Hill sent for 
George Randolph 
Chester, whose 
“Wallingford” stories 
have been so popular, 
and explained to him. 
the idea he had in 
mind. Its novelty ap- 
pealed strongly to 
Mr. Chester, who im- 
mediately began to 
prepare the stories. 

In the forty-eight 
advertisements of the 
series which bears 
the general title of “cine 
“The Thrilling Ad- 
venture of Good Old 


EAR them yett outmde there in» speech, and his next one not to. and 
the * See their angry feces his next one 1 to 


with the pie complenon. each wears 
quaking guilt which only an innocent 


‘The old banker ws so excited he doesn't. DU! - 
know anything. His umpulse is to make cigarette and that gives him confidence HAM. great work 


ments ‘many of the qualities that 
have made him a favorite writer 
for men. They are virile, full of 
human interest and will, no doubt, 
be read by tobacco-users and the 
public in general with considerable 
curiosity and no little pleasure. 
Mr. Chester has allowed his im- 
agination free rein, and in the 
stories he has prepared has car- 
ried “Good Old Bull” all over the 
world. 

The first of the advertisements 
occupies a full page, the upper 
part of which carries two small 
illustrations in the corners, and 
the general. title of the series in 
large display type. Four inches of 
space at the bottom is taken up 





Thrilling Adventures of Good Old “Bull” 
By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


Author of “Get-Rich-Quick We 
Burnit 


allingford,” “Cordelia Blossom,” “Making 
it,” “A Business Man's Love x 


of Bobby Story,” etc. . This series 
of stories by Mr. Chester, by courtesy of Mr. William Randolph Hearst. 
ILLUSTRATED BY SIDNEY L. HYDEMAN 


BACK AMIDST THE MONEY 
Suddenly he wheels. strides behind 
lock himself 1m has the railing. pushes the rabvivezed vat 


reliabh 
as the good old brand of “BULL” hysteria m twenty minutes 
Great work that, “BULL” DUR- 


[cher “Bull Adrentorss ty Mr Chenier thee Maguome every Wile white) 





Bull,” Mr. Chester 
tells in a chatty, easy 
way of the experience 
of a bag of Bull Dur- 
ham tobacco. Those 
who like the author’s 
fiction tales, will find 








in these advertise- 
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by a panel containing the famous 
trade-mark and a Bull Durham 
message. 

In the center of the page ap- 
pears the first adventure of. Mr. 
Bull—or Old Bull as the charac- 
ter is to be called in the adver- 
tisements that are ‘to féllow.. It 
is entitled “I Make a Run for 
the Train,” and reads as follows: 

“The — white-bearded, — whole, 
hearty old veteran—Grand Army 
button and all—who bought me, 
was in a tearing hurry. He 
popped me in his pocket, rushed 
off without his change, jumped 
into a taxi, and away we whizzed. 
Jerk! Stopped by the traffic! 
Away again. Jerk! Stopped by 
an excavation! . Away again. 
Bang! Stopped by a blowout! 

“Away again, on the rim, rat- 
tling like a load of tin coffee-pots. 
More maddening aggravations at 
the depot; mislaid tickets, a run 
for the last platform, a mix-up in 
reservations; and then, when we 
reached the buffet car at last, as 
the train was whipping out over 
the meadows, a porter with a head 
like a Hubbard squash, spilled a 
highball in my owner’s_ shoe! 
Wow! 

“When I looked at that dis- 
torted countenance, puckered with 
rage until it was like a withered 
apple, I fairly crinkled with 
joy; for now my mission in life 
was to begin. Golden as the sun- 
light which had kissed my leaves 
in North Carclina was I, as he 
rolled me in a paper, yellow as 
the glorious ‘golden belt’ of ‘the 
Southland, and clean, to the last 
granule, as the air in which I 
grew. 

“He lit his cigarette, he took 
a puff; and then, as my fragrance 
curled up, I soothed away all 
his vexation, and coaxed the 
laugh-twinkles back to his kindly 
blue eyes. He sat puffing content- 
edly amid my blue wreaths, look- 
ing out of the window at the 
swiftly moving panorama of field 
and tree and tumbling brook, of 
cloudless sky and hazy hill; and 
in his softened gaze was pleasant 
musing. 

“He ordered a drink, by and by, 
and joked ‘about the spilled high- 


ball—and the porter went..away 
grinning. 

“Great work, that, ‘Bull’ Dur- 
ham, great work!” 

These advertisements are not to 
be used one each month in all 
the magazines on the list. On the 
contrary, each magazine will carry 
a different advertisement. The 
reason for this departure from 
ordinary practice, as set forth by 
A. C. Mower, the advertising 
manager, is as follows: 


“We believe that a different ad 
in each magazine will capitalize 
what percentage of duplication 
there may be among the best ones. 
In the new Bull Durham campaign 
every one of the popular publica- 
tions that carries our advertising 
will the same month present a dif- 
ferent advertising story from the 
pen of George Randolph Chester. 
Therefore the man who finds a 
Bull Durham ad in one magazine 
and reads it, will not pass it over 
when he finds it in another, as he 
might under ordinary circum- 
stances, but will read that:ad, too, 
because it is entirely different. If 
his interest is won by the first 
Chester ad he will probably want 
to read every one he can lay his 
hands on, just as he would want 
to read a series of short stories by 
an author whose work he ad- 
mires.” 


OTHER ADVERTISING 


Street-cars are to be extensively 
employed in the campaign to pop- 
ularize Bull Durham __ tobacco. 
Each of the cards carries a sin- 
gle brief message besides the dis- 
play lines, “Genuine Bull Durham 
Tobacco” and a yellow circle con- 
taining the trade-mark against sil- 
houetted human figures. One of 
these reads: “In Politics they all 
roll ‘Bull.’ It’s easy for you to 
roll your own.” The only varia- 
tion between the texts of the se- 
ries lies in the first two lines. 

Posters and painted bulletins are 
also being used. In design and 
géneral appearance they resemble 
the street-car cards. The new 
campaign is designed primarily to 
appeal to men and young men 
from the time that, they. start 
smoking. 
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“The Manufacturer, 
the Retailer and. 
Branded Merchandise” 


This is the title of a - 
pamphlet recently issued » 
by us, which we are dis- 
tributing to leading retail - 
merchants 1n various lines 
throughout the country. 


Its purpose is to help 
toward a better under- 
standing among all con- 
cerned in the sale of 
advertised goods. 


We shall be glad to 
send you a copy upon re- 
quest. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Who Reads 
Association Men? 


EN who have buying power—bank- 

ers, lawyers, architects, merchants 
and business men in all lines. On our 
subscription list in every town are the 
names of the leading men in that town. 
They subscribe to ‘Association Men” 
because of the meaty articles in it. 
The kind of men who read “Association 
Men” can be judged by the kind of men 
who contribute to its columns. It is 
because of such readers that it pays man- 
ufacturers of men’s articles to advertise 


in the official organ of the Y. M.C.A., 


Business Manager 
ke Advertising Manager 
124 E. 28th St., New York 








Reduce Cost of Selling by Better 
Methods of Showing Samples 


What Various Firms Have Done to Increase Sales and to. Conserve 
Energy of Salesman for Work He Was Hired For 


By John Allen Murphy. 


VERY once in awhile some- 

one takes a whack at adver- 
tising by accusing it of the cost- 
liness of selling. Of course, 
those who know anything at all 
about advertising never take these 
criticisms seriously. However, in 
view of fthe frequency of the 
charge, it is well, occasionally, to 
take a look at this intricate and 
complicated subject of selling and 
try to find out why it costs so 
much, -Frequent examinations of 
the question not only exonerate 
advertising, but often have the 
further benefit of exposing leaks 
in the selling system that can be 
stopped very easily, 

For example, many houses are 
finding that the cost of selling 
can be materially decreased by 
the adoption of better methods of 
showing merchandise samples to 
the retail trade. One way that 
this is being accomplished is by 
the ever-increasing use of photo- 
graphs and similar helps in sell- 


ng. 

This development is bringing 
about many improvements in sales 
work that are of more than or- 


dinary importance. .Those who 
have tried the new methods claim 
that they increase the efficiency 
of .the. salesman, . conserve the 
time. and patience of the buyer 
and effect many economies in the 
expense of carrying samples. 
While showing a picture of the 
product to the prospective buyer, 
instead of the product itself, has 
been done miore or less for some 
years, it is not until recently that 
the practice has become general 
enough to make the movement of 
any considerable significance. 
The recent organization of the 
National Sample Men’s Associa- 
tion, the object of which is to 
deal with this problem, shows to 
what importance the subject has 
grown. 


A few years ago there i” 


was much discussion about what 
is known. as the Omaha plan of 
photographing and_ swatching. 
Out of this came the Northwest- 
ern Sample Men’s — Association, 
which comprised a few whole- 
sale houses in the dry-goods field 
in the Northwest. This organi- 
zation has brought about so many 
reforms in the showing of mer- 
chandise to the retailer and its 
membership has increased to such 
an extent that at its meeting in 
October it was decided to change 
its name from “Northwestern” to 
“National.” The new title better 
describes the scope of the body, 
although its membership still is 
confined pretty much to the Mid- 
dle West. 

While the Omaha plan concerns 
itself largely with merchandise in 
the dry-goods and clothing fields, 
the influence of the idea has been 
felt in many lines. As a result 
to-day many manufdcturers are 
anxious to find better methods of 
sampling their wares to the trade. 
Especially are concerns whbdsé 
lines are large and who have to 
send out their salesmen with sev- 
eral trunks, giving serious con- 
sideration to photographing or to 
some other new method that will 
enable them to show their sam- 
ples to better advantage. 


SAVES SALESMEN’S ENERGIES 


Let us first see what has been 
accomplished by the members of 
the National association. The 
thing that stands out is the large 
amount of money that has been 
saved. Important, however, as this 
is, it pales into insignificance when 
compared with the effect that the 
new methods have had on the 
salesmen. As the head of a large 
Omaha house stated it: 

“The most important economy 
has-been in the saving of labor 
for the salesman. Any improve- 
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ment in sampling which does not 
work for the efficiency of the man 
who handles the samples is not 
an improvement, and if it does 
not help to increase his sales it 
is not an improvement.” 

Many concerns have been find- 
ing out in recent years that their 
salesmen have had to work too 
hard physically. They tired them- 
selves out toting around heavy 
grips or in opening up and un- 
packing twenty or thirty trunks. 
As a result they were unable to 
make an effective presentation of 
their proposition when they got 
the ear of the prospective buyer. 
A fatigued man cannot sell goods. 
In view of this there has been a 
decided tendency among manufac- 
turers and wholesalers to cut 
down the size and weight of their 
salesmen’s sample kits. Printers’ 


Ink not long ago told about the 
experience of the J. I. Holcomb 
Manufacturing Company. Its 
salesmen had been carrying a 
forty-five-pound case of samples. 
It dragged the life out of them. 
Finally photographs were substi- 


tuted for the samples. This not 
only made less manual labor. for 
the men, but it enabled them to 
increase their sales. With good 
photographs it was easy for the 
firm’s représentatives to show the 
full line. Under the old system, 
the brush that the buyer may have 
been the most interested in was 
very probably not sampled. This 
episode summarizes in a nutshell 
the experience of practically every 
member of the National associa- 
tion. 

When a salesman has a few 
thousand pounds of samples, con- 
sisting of several hundred items, 
which is not uncommon in some 
fields, he simply cannot handle 
them effectively. He cannot do 
justice to everything. He is bound 
to push some things at the ex- 
pense of others. He tires him- 
self out before he gets to the 
last trunks. This explains the 
complaint that manufacturers fre- 
quently make about the jobber’s 
salesman. These men may have 
the kindliest sort of feelings to- 
ward every manufacturer whose 
line they represent, but it is diffi- 
cult for them to give much time 


INK 


or effort to every product. Fred 
R. Castle, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Richardson 
Dry Goods Company, of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., in commenting on this 
phase of the problem, said to 
Printers’ INK: 

“T remember very well when I 
was traveling on the road of times 
when it was necessary to carry 
fifteen or sixteen trunks. For 
one man to understand this line 
thoroughly and to keep it properly 
checked up was an utter impos- 
sibility if he undertook to make 
towns and sell goods.” 


OTHER ECONOMIES 


And in speaking of the improve- 
ment that has been effected under 


‘the new methods he said: 


“We now travel fifty salesmen 
and our men are carrying to-day 
about one hundred trunks less 
than they did two or three years 
ago, and at the same time are 
showing samples of more goods 
than they did in those days under 
the old system.” 

J. L. Cooper, of the Rice-Stix 
Dry Goods Company, of St. Louis, 
elaborates further on this view. 
He says: 

“The new method enables the 
salesman to travel faster, as he 
can show his line quicker, so, of 
course, he can call on more: mer- 
chants and thereby sell more 
goods in the same length of time 
at less expense.” 

In an interesting statement to 
Printers’ INK, a member of Goll 
& Frank Company, of Milwaukee, 
brings out some additional infor- 
mation showing how the new sam- 
pling methods have improved the 
efficiency of the salesman. He 
also shows how the merchant has 
been affected: 

“Our experience in the new 
method of sampling,” he states, 
“has been very satisfactory. It 
is an economy. in every way. | 
will enumerate a few points of 
advantage over the old way. 

“The first purpose was to re- 
duce the number of trunks and 
decrease the weight of single 
trunks. This has been done, and 
our men now carry about one- 
half as many trunks as formerly. 
We have ‘reduced the cost of ‘ex- 
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Our circulation could easily be much 
larger than 420,000 if we weren’t 
much more interested in having 
Leslie’s go to the /argest better-than- 
average circulation, rather than to 
merely as large a number as possible. 


There are many circulations larger in 
quantity than Leslie’s—but Leslie’s has the 
largest—three times the largest—circula- 
tion of. any $5-a-year periodical in the 
world. 


For 3,174 consecutive issues Leslie’s has 
enjoyed a distinctive leadership in the dis- 
tinctive illustrative weekly field—and be- 
cause of that distinctiveness has always en- 
joyed a much higher circulation price than 
that of its contemporaries. 


Today Leslie’s subscription price is five 
ttmes the average subscription price of the 
fifty leading magazines. 


In to-day’s (December 28) Leslie’s 
be sure to read the story of the 
only man who ever refused a 
partnership in ‘J. P. Morgan & Co. 
—of, the highest salaried insur- 
ance man in the world, who ac- 
cepted Morgan’s second offer a 
year later—Geo. W. Perkins. In 
B. C. Forbes’ great series, “Men 
Who Are Making America.” 
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Effective December 11, 1916 


HARVEY CONOVER 


becomes 


Advertising Director 
of the 


Mahin Advertising Company 


Mr. Conover wiii serve our 
customers by specializing on 
Publicity Plans, Ideas for Illus- 
trations, Trademarks and spe- 
cial trade promotion work. 


Mr. Conover will also have 
supervision, over our Outdoor, 
Street Car and Posting de- 
partments. 


Mr. Conover’s many years 
of experience in this field and 
his intimate association with 
the directors of large adver- 


tising accounts will prove invaluable to 


our present and prospective customers. 


ee 


. 


Within the last 90 days we have added four high grade 
men to our service and merchandizing departments and five 
experienced men to our copy department in order to take care 
of our increasing volume of business. Orders already on hand 
for 1917 exceed our total volume for 1916 which was the ban- 
ner year in the history of the Mahin Advertising Company. 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN WILBUR D. NESBIT HERMAN A, GROTH 


President Vice-President 'y and 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
104 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Long Distance Telephone, Randolph 6600 
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cess baggage and drayage and the 
upkeep of trunks, Our salesmen 
say they can open up in a much 
shorter time, and can replace the 
samples into the trunks quickly. 

“Merchants also regard the 
change with favor. It frequently 
happened that merchants became 
tired and confused looking over 
a large number of samples, and 
‘refused to go further before the 
salesman had shown half the line. 

“By showing a single sample to 
represent the entire line, the use 
of swatches and photographs, a 
merchant can conveniently and 
without tiring himself look over 
many more lines in an hour than 
formerly. 

“Salesmen have been prevented 
overemphasizing a particular line, 
to the injury of other goods. 

“The sales are just as large, and 
in many cases larger, through the 
use of the new method. The 
salesmen push thé merchandise 
uniformly, rather than push the 
sale of goods in which they are 
personally interested.” 

Some houses claim that under 
the old system their salesmen 
rarely got a chance to show over 
a quarter or a half of their line 
to the buyer. He became tired 
or impatient and left the sample- 
room before the salesman had an 
opportunity to show him all that 
he had intended. “The merchant 
likes the new system,” said one 
prominent member of the asso- 
ciation, “as he can select his goods 
faster and does not have to give 
the salesman so much time as 
when -he had to look through a 
dozen trunks of samples.” 

Association members say that 
manufacturers are co-operating 
very satisfactorily with them in 
this movement. The statement 
made by the manager of one sam- 
ple department comes close to ex- 
pressing the general opinion. 

“The manufacturers are work- 
ing with us in nice shape,” is the 
way he put it. “At the present 
time many photos are furnished 
jobbers free, while others require 
them to pay part of the expense; 
also some swatches are furnished 
in the same way. The manufac- 
turers would rather furnish 
swatches than the garments, as 


that method leaves them the mer- 
chandise to use on orders.” 

A report submitted to PRINTERS’ 
Ink by B. P. Neff, secretary of 
F. A. Patrick & Co., the large 
wholesalers and manufacturers at 
Duluth, Minn., shows in a definite 
way the money saving that has 
been brought about through the 
adoption of these new methods of 
sampling. It is summarized as 
follows: 

“Our lines were formerly car- 
ried in from twenty to twenty- 
five trunks. We now carry an 
average of six or seven. For 
example, notions are now carried 
in one trunk instead of two. This 
was accomplished by photographs, 
which can be shown to the mer- 
chant at his desk. Formerly no- 
tion-trays were used; which is 
probably the most expensive sys- 
tem of sampling ever devised. In- 
stead of carrying hosiery in all 
colors, we now show a pair in 
black and tell the other shades 
it can be obtained in. This saves 
bulk and weight. 


BIG MONEY SAVING 


“Trunks, on the average, weigh 


about 230 pounds. The cost of 
carrying a trunk is about one dol- 
lar a day. For forty men it would 
cost forty dollars.. If each man 
had twenty-five trunks the cost 
would be $1,000 a day. The men 
travel five days a week. That 
makes an expense of $5,000 a 
week. Say there are thirty trav- 
eling weeks in the year, which 
would run the annual trunk ex- 
pense up to around $150,000. 
And to this must be added the 
cost of keeping up the samples 
—express, parcel post, loss, break- 
age and deterioration.” 

Since this firm has cut its 
trunks down from twenty-five to 
about seven, it is easy, in view 
of the aforementioned figures, to 
see that it is saving enough to 
make a very tidy advertising ap- 
propriation. 

Of course, preparing the sam- 
ples according to the new methods 
costs something. However, L. W. 
Wotterstorff, president of the as- 
sociation and who is ~- connected 
with Lindeke, Warner & Sons, of 
St. Paul, says that the saving in 
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the loss and deterioration:of sam- 
ples pays for the cost of photo- 
graphing, etc., and leaves the sav- 
ing in the cost of carrying the 
trunks as a clear net gain. 

The object of the association 
is to investigate, study and per- 
fect the methods of sampling. 
While much has been done, there 
will always be room for more 
improvement. One of the pur- 
poses of the organization is to 
bring about uniformity of meth- 
ods. This is a great -convenience 
to manufacturers. The members 
get together at their semi-annual 
meetings and tell what they have 
learned in the past six months. 
Each house has to report on cer- 
tain lines, which they were asked 
to make a special study of. 


THE FIELD FOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Now, to what extent are the 
same or similar methods being 
used in other fields, especially by 
manufacturers? Photographs, 


blue-prints, etc., have long been 
used in selling large, bulky arti- 
cles, such as trunks, machinery 


and furniture. 

Grocery specialty salesmen use 
them to a great extent. It is a 
common practice for these men 
to carry a package of “samplers” 
for the buyer to taste. They may 
aiso carry two or three additional 
packages, but often they merely 
show cuts or advertising matter 
about their goods. It is assumed 
that the grocer is not interested 
in seeing a can of something that 
he has often had on his shelves. 
The purpose of the photograph is 
to give the salesman a concrete 
object to talk about and so that 
he will not forget to mention an 
item in his line. 

Much attention has been given 
to better sampling methods by 
shoe manufacturers. The cost of 
carrying shoe samples out to the 
trade is tremendous. It has been 
estimated by some that this cost 
may run up to ten million dollars 
a year in this country. Séveral 
manufacturers now are using 
what is known as the Simplex 
Sample System of showing shoes 
on cards. It is claimed that this 
reduces the cost very materially. 

Pictures are used a good deal 


in selling millinery, not so much 
to take the place of samples as 
to supplement them. 

This also holds true in many 
other lines. It is neither prac- 
ticable nor advisable for many 
manufacturers entirely to discon- 
tinue the sending out of actual 
samples of their goods with their 
salesmen. All that they are -try- 
ing to do is to simplify methods 
and thus make it easier for both 
the salesman and the buyer. In 
accomplishing this, they are find- 
ing photographs a great help. 
Salesmen have to be prepared for 
emergencies. Very often they 
may have their full line on dis- 
play in the sample-room and not 
be able to get buyers to look at 
it. When confronted with a con- 
dition of this kind it is a splen- 
did thing for a salesman to be 
able to pull a book of photographs 
out of his pocket and use it in 
arousing the interest of a phleg- 
matic buyer. It is an every-day 
occurrence for salesmen to be 
given only a minute of the busy 
merchant’s time. He must make 
a smashing impression in that in- 
stant. Many salesmen do this by 
carrying in their hands a sample 
of the best thing in their line. 
They make the merchant look at 
it and in that moment they man- 
age to spread out a few glluring 
photographs of inviting things 
that may be seen at the sample- 
room. By following these tactics 
it is often possible to get the 
prospect to visit the display-room. 

Many salesmen who carry a 
fairly representative assortment 
of samples find it advisable also 
to use photographs or a well-illus- 
trated catalogue of their line. 
They find that this enables. them 
to increase their sales. In looking 
over a large number of samples 
many items are overlooked. After 
the order is supposed to have 
been completed the salesman and 
the merchant sit down to a table 
and run through the pictures or 
catalogue. In doing this it is 
seldom that several additional 
items are not added to the order. 
Often the samples become dirty, 
untidy or broken, and it is an 
advantage for the salesman to be 
able to exhibit a picture showing 
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just how the thing really looks. 

Some manufacturers, a few 
large importers and others send 
their representatives with a full 
line of samples to large centers 
and then when working smaller 
places they condense their lines 
and supply the men with photo- 
graphs and similar selling helps. 

The growing tendency of retail- 
ers to visit market centers once 
or twice a year is making it less 
necessary that elaborate displays 
of samples be taken to the re- 
tailer’s store. In many cases pho- 
tographs or catalogues will serve 
just as well. 

Another factor that enters the 
situation is the buy-little-and-often 
habit that retailers have nowa- 
days. Dealers are not inclined to 
lay in supplies a long time in ad- 
vance. Hence salesmen have to 
call often. The first time they 
come around with a new line they 
have to bring samples. After that 
photos or something else that acts 
as a reminder to the dealer are 
quite as acceptable as the actual 
merchandise. 


The Mote That Is in Thy 
Brother’s Eye 


Macavoy Apvertisinc Co. 


Curcaco, Dec. 8th, 1916. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I never read better argument for 
“scare copy’ than Alfred Reeves’s 
argument against it. 

When he cites the possibility of “see- 
ing pictures of men dying in restaurants 
because they ate the wrong brand of 
oysters,” or, “people lying mangled at 
the bottom of elevator shafts because 
the wrong safety-catch was used,” or, 
“sizzling in hotel fires because they 
went to the wrong hotel in the town 
instead of ours,’ or, “dead in coffins to 
show what happens if you don’t have 
your prescriptions filled at our drug 
counter,” he pays the highest possible 
compliment to the convincement of 
“scare copy,” for no better “scare copy” 
than his similes was ever used. 

And because his similes are over- 
drawn, far-fetched and_ illogical, only 
makes the evidence more conclusive. 

The fact that an automobile skids on 
wet pavements is naught against the 
automobile. I never heard of a man 
reftising to buy a motor-car because he 
feared the possibility of skidding. And 
if a motor-car salesman ever had _ this 
sales resistance put up to him, he quickly 
dissipated the doubts by telling his pros- 
pect that tire chains were an. absolute 
protection against skidding. And it’s 
100 to 1 that the prospect at once dis- 
missed this objection because of his 


having seen the tire chain advertising. 


Can you cite any better sales argu- 
ment against the mis-use of poisons than 
the skull and cross-bones label? And 
yet, poisonous fluids are in great de- 
mand for their proper uses. 

Is there a word that suggests cau- 
tion as instantaneously as “Danger’’? 
Yet you wouldn’t advise using “Better 
be careful” or “Keep your eyes open” 
as a bee | sign at railway crossings. 
Nor are railway crossings, when prop- 
ay observed, in bad repute. 

o car-makers object to fire-extin- 
guisher advertising which shows it in 
use putting out the fire of a burning 
automobile? Then why’ not go farther 
and protest against pictures of burning 
buildings because it. is a slap against 
the use in building of any material that 
may burn up? | 

disagree with you jn regard to the 
change “that has come about in re- 
ligious preaching,” and that “it was the 
custom to scare people into church-goin 
by preaching the imminence of hell ps | 
damnation” because, in those very days 
the churches were full. Further, you 
say “it has been found that this tor- 
ture talk is not nearly so effective as 
proclaiming the more helpful aspects of 
religion.” Well, look at the empty pews 
nowadays—except when Billy Sunday 
comes to town with “hell and damna- 
tion” that has Pain’s fireworks skinned 
to death. 

If the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce wants to line up with 
“Truth in Advertising’ let them begin 
in their own ranks; and when they show 
illustrations of their cars having an 
actual wheelbase of 115 inches, don’t 
put into the cars human occupants of 
such diminutive size, that if these hu- 
mans were shown actual ‘5-foot 8 
inches” size, the cars would have to 
be 25 feet long. I have measured the 
height of some cars, from the ground 
to the top of the body line, and found 
them under four feet. And yet when 
these same cars are illustrated in ad- 
vertising, they are shown with people 
standing beside them, with their heads 
barely looking over the top of the car. 
And in the case of one car where, in 
actual practice, three people can just 
squeeze their bodies and legs in the 
tonneau, yet in the advertisement there 
was enough room between the front and 
back seats to put into two or three 
church pews and carry the whole Sun- 
day School class. (I use the words 
“Sunday School class” advisedly.) Let’s 
all of us play up “Truth in Advertis- 
ing” a little stronger in our own ad- 
vertising and not ask the other fel- 
low to do it all. 

Griptey ADAMS. 


Northrup Joins “Woman’s 
Home Companion” 


L. R. Northrup, of the Western office 
of Hearst's Magazine, has resigned to 
i the Chicago office of the Crowell 

ublishing Company as representative 
of the Woman’s Home Companion. 
He succeeds Ellis J. Travers, whose 
appointment to the Nash Motors Com- 
any was_ recently announced in 
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That’s So! 


And No Dispute About It 
By Geisinger 


GOMETIMES you can’t pry a 
helpful word of information 
from an advertiser until he criti- 
cizes your copy. This, however, 
is not a valid excuse for writing 
poor copy. 

Constructive criticism with a 
reason behind it is always invalu- 
able. But when an advertiser 
gets that far-away look in his eye, 
disturbs the atmosphere with a 
waving, wandering right hand 
and says: “I don’t know just why 
I don’t like this, but I think I 
want something different”’—— 
Good Night! 

Don’t get the idea that because 
you spent your vacation on an 
abandoned farm in -Connecticut, 
you are fully qualified to write 
agricultural copy. 


When you plan your business 
so that it will go right on, even 
though everybody dies excepting 


the office-boy, then you have 
either a great organization, or 
you don’t contribute any more 
than the boy. 


An advertising man _ should 
change his glasses with every 
problem. The man who sees 
every product through the same 
pair of “specs”. is wearing blind- 
ers. 

A man can learn the advertis- 
ing profession to his own satis- 
faction quicker than any other 
business in the world. Did you 
ever think of that? 


When a man says he is not in- 
fluenced by advertising, make him 
prove it with an inventory of his 
possessions. 

Take all the advertising out of 
the best newspaper in the world 
and see how quickly its circula- 
tion will dwindle. 
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“Oh, yes,” says he, “I adver- 
tised once. Why, I had a whole 
page in our church’ programme 
and served circulars all over 
town, but it didn’t pay, because 
my business is different.” 


When you. meet a man who 
says he never buys advertised 
products you usually find beneath 
the surface a measly, miserly, 
miserable misanthrope. 


Did you ever travel in a far-off 
land and have your eyes glad- 
dened, your heart warmed, your 
pulse quickened by the gladsome 
glimpse of a familiar home-prod- 
uct advertisement? 


A product that does not sug 
gest one big advertising idea had 
better remain unproduced. 

Some men seem to think that 
money is the only requisite to 
successful advertising. 


When, an advertising campaign 
starts with a hurrah and ends in 
a whisper, it is usually a sign of 
more money than brains. 


When Friend Competitor gets 
that dogged day-in-and-day-out 
en habit, watch im, Tow- 
ser 


When you see a $1,000 adver- 
tisement with a $10 illustration, 
you know the advertiser pays 
more attention to the spigot than 
he does to the bung-hole. 


Government censorship of ad- 
vertising could not be more ef- 
fective than the “honor” censor- 
ship of advertising exercised to- 
day by the most successfyl ad- 
vertisers. . 


Every adjective used in adver- 


tising, especially “best,” should be 
the pure gold of truth. 
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New England and Boston 
—Nut Shell Facts 


gq One-fifteerith (and a very active fifteenth) of the 
population of the U. S. live in the six New England 
States. 


q The total daily passenger traffic of the New England 
street cars can be reached today at a cost of 2.5 cents 
per thousand, due to the increasingly dense settlement 
of these States, and the consequent ee 
daily carriage per car. 








QA blanket contract for car advertising covering every. 
nook and corner of New England when purchased at 
this record rate of 2.5 cents per thousand~—recently 
established by the current records of the various State 
transit commissions—is without question the lowest 
cost high-grade circulation purchasable anywhere. 


@The rapid transit system of greater Boston has grown 
by leaps and bounds until five great subways have 
been added one by one to the original elevated struc- 


ture system. 


@ Into this great ssleeree system has been woven with. 
artistic skill a system of painted sign displays covering 
27 station stops where the large and brilliantly illumi- 
nated boards directly face the waiting throngs. 

@ Over 2000 Boston surface cars combine with the sub- 


way and elevated trains to comfortably carry this daily 
traffic of nearly two million buyers of merchandise. 


¢ All in all we can present to the manufacturer and 
producer a remarkable advertising combination cover. 
ing one of the most responsive markets in the world—a 
market teeming with commercial activity. 


Eastern Advertising Co. 


8 West 40th St., New York Sears Bldg., Boston 
Francis Bldg., Providence 


Street Car advertising all over New England 
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Adbvertising 


E take pleasure in announcing these recent 
additions to the copy staff of this agency. 


Ay WW DH OM P-S:-O:-8 


formerly of the copy staff of the Geo. 
Batten Company, and for eight years 
in charge of various important ac- 


counts of N. W. Ayer & Son. 


CLARK SCHURMAN 


formerly head of the Schurman Ad- 
vertising Service, Inc., of Grand Rapids, 
a general advertising agency, handling 
the accounts of clients in many diver- 
sified lines of business, and specializing 
in the advertising of fine furniture. 


OWEN B. WINTERS 


formerly of the advertising departments 
of the Packard Motor Car Company, 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company, and 
Chalmers Motor Company. 


THE CARL M. GREEN CO. 
Advertising Agency 


SALES DEVELOPMENT THROUGH ADVERTISING 





CARL M. GREEN, Pres. HAL. C. SMITH, Treas. 
JAMES D. FULTON, Vice-Pres, H. J. CUNNINGHAM, Sec’y 





DETROIT CHICAGO 
Free Press Building Steger Building 


(27) 
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AMANO. URC LN SS: 
VCHRICAGO- OFFICE 


This office, recently opened to 
further facilitate the handling of 
our various accounts, is located 
in the Steger Building, corner of 
Jackson Boulevard and Wabash 


Avenue, in charge of H.G.Trump. 


THE CARL M. GREEN CO. 
Advertisi: ng Sg ency 


SALES ieaueeae ya bila 





CARL M. GREEN, Pres. HAL. C. SMITH, Treas. 
JAMES D. FULTON, Vice-Pres, H. J. CUNNINGHAM, Sec’y 





DETROIT CHICAGO 
Free Press Building . Steger Building 
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The “Emulative Attitude of Mind” 
is the True Point of Contact 
with the New York Market 


thing else that attracts people during 

their leisure hours, but in New York 

and its environs it’s the theatre, 
patronized by all the most influential 
and desirable citizens. 


[: other communities it may be some- 


The only medium that reaches, in its 
entirety, this concentrated purchasing 
power is Strauss Theatre Programs. 


Here, then, is a great market and the 
single medium that commands it; and 
it would seem that no additional ad- 
vantage were possible. 


But there is something more that is 
peculiar to this medium for, at the 
point of contact between the advertiser’s 
story and the prospect, is the “emulative 
attitude of mind”—that potent force 
created by the stage, surroundings, and 
presence of representative people which 
lends tremendous power to copy by 
making the reader singularly susceptible 
to the quality appeal. 


Strauss Theatre Programs 


A Magazine Medium 
for Greater New York 


-N. B.—Frank V. Strauss & Co. publish the 
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programs for all the principal theatres 


in New Yori 





Are War Prices Abolishing the 
“Free Deal” and Price-Cutting? 


The Recent Action of Certain Concerns in the Drug Field Seems to 
Indicate That This and Merchandising Considerations 
Spell the Decline of the Bonus System 


Ww the war mark the pass- 
ing of the “free deal”? Is 
it the prevailing high prices of 
raw materials, the general scarci- 
ty of merchandise, the recognition 
of a possible merchandising weak 
spot, or all of these factors to- 
gether, that form the explanation 
for -a marked trend within the 
past year or so toward the abo- 
lition of the free-goods offer? 
Whatever the main reason, the 
fact remains that of late there has 
been a noticeable increase in the 
number of concerns that have 
done away with discounts of one 
sort or another, including the 
practice of allowing free goods 
to the retailer in consideration of 
certain quantity purchases, in ex- 
change for window space, etc. 


While this is true of practically 


all lines of business, in looking 
into the causes for this action 
the writer has had occasion to 
query more than a dozen manu- 
facturers in the drug field as to 
their stand on the question, -their 
reasons for recalling the offer, 
and their experiences with the 
free deal. Among these con- 
cerns that have abolished the 
deal, the majority of them 
within the year, are the Gerhard 
Mennen Chemical Company, of 
Newark, N. J.; Mithlens & Kropff, 
of New York City, makers of No. 
4711 White Rose Transparent 
Glycerine Soap; Emerson Drug 
Company, of Baltimore, Md.; 
the Orangeine Chemical Com- 
pany, of Chicago; Veronica Me- 
dicinal Springs Water Co. of 
Santa Barbara, Cal., and Brooks 
Barley Company, of Boston, 
Mass. 

Incidentally developed the in- 
teresting and significant fact that 
the war is tending to force the 
retail prices of commodities, in 
this instance in the drug field, up 
to their regular level. In what- 
ever measure it has been affected 


by the withdrawal of free goods, Fs 


price-cutting under present con- 
ditions seems to be greatly less- 
ened; at least for the time being. 
Whether the retailer will become 
so accustomed to getting the full 
retail price for his goods that he 
will keep up the habit under re- 
turned normal conditions cannot 
be predicted. But, at least, the 
war is helping to formulate the 
habit. 


WHERE MARKET CONDITIONS WERE 
EFFECTIVE 


That the reasons assigned for 
their action vary somewhat with 
the different concerns does not de- 
tract from the.interest of their 
experiences with, or reasons for 
giving up, the free deal. Inas- 
much as only two of the compan- 
ies laid their course to the state 
of the market, undoubtedly mer- 
chandising considerations have 
been working in conjunction with 
the costs problem to effect a com- 
mon result. Of the two com- 
panies that mention the cost of 
materials as their reason for 
dropping it, the Brooks’ Barley 
Company, maker of Brooks’ 
Baby Barley and Brooks’ Sugar 
of Milk, says it experienced no 
special drawbacks in giving bonus 
goods. 

“We found that the free goods 
offer worked very satisfactorily,” 
says A. B. Harlow, treasurer of 
the company, “and: the only rea- 
son we discontinued it was be- 
cause of the greatly increased 
prices of all the materials enter- 
ing into our product. 

“There may have been some 
dealers who took improper ad- 
vantage of our offer and kept the 
free goods and returned the pur- 
chased goods for credit, but they 
were so few, as far as we know, 
that they would not deter us from 
making the offer again. 

“We did not keep the bonus 
offer indefinitely open, but made 
it three separate times, and lim- 
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ited the offer to specified dates. 
We noticed that in the.main the 
same dealers took advantage of 
the offer and’ it gave us an excel- 
lent list of progressive men with 
whom we could co-operate.” 

Again, the manufacturers of 
Bromo-Seltzer ascribe their rea- 
son for abolishing the free deal to 
this same cause. This company 
had allowed five per cent in free 
goods on orders for at least $20 
through the jobber, and two one- 
dollar bottles for window displays 
that were kept in the window a 
week. 

“We withdrew the bonus 
goods over a year ago,” says Jos- 
eph F. Hindes, president of the 
company, “and our main reason, 
at the- time, for the withdrawal 
was owing to the unprecedented 
advance in the price of. all of the 
raw materials entering into. the 
composition of our products due 
to the European War, which 
added to a considerable extent to 
the cost of production, and we 
could not very well advance our 
price to the consumer. However, 
everything has worked out very 
satisfactorily since we withdrew 
the bonus goods.” 

Its unsoundness as a merchan- 
dising proposition is the reason 
ascribed by other companies for 
withdrawing the deal. In this 
light a statement to the trade by 
the Gerhard Mennen Chemical 
Co., dated January 1, 1916, and 
headed, “Taking the Bunk Out of 
Bonus,” recalls an announcement 
by the Cudahy Packing Company, 
back in the Spring of 1914 that 
“the deal proposition has become 
a joke with the -trade.” 

“The ‘free deal,’ originally in- 
tended as a discount in goods 
rather than in cash to secure dis- 
tribution,” says the Mennen state- 
ment, “has been abused to the 
point where it now only serves to 
befog the question as to the exact 
price of the goods, and is the 
cause of many misunderstandings 
between the manufacturer and his 
customers. 

“This company believes that the 
whole situation will be greatly 
clarified by, and better merchan- 
dising result from, a complete 
elimination of all salesmen’s 


bonuses, -free deals or ‘schemes.’ 
We believe that the trade .will 
welcome a clean-cut statement of 
the absolute net cdst of the goods 
in various quantities and that the 
confidence and friendship which 
should prevail between maker and 
distributor will be increased by a 
price-list that will have no varia- 
tions because of the presence of 
the salesman in the territory, sea- 
sonable conditions or other fac- 
tors affecting price, beyond the 
dealer’s control. 

“A quantity price, provided that 
the maximum quantity is not be- 
yond the means of an aggressive 
independent retailer, is a legiti- 
mate means to share with the 
dealer the economy effected by 
billing, packing, shipping and col- 
lecting on the larger amount, and 
in a small measure to compensate 
him for the energy which he 
displays in ‘selling the. larger 
quantity. 

“The overhead charges on sales 
of small quantities are propor- 
tionately higher, an unduly small 
stock means frequent loss of sales 
from being ‘just out,’ so that a 
reasonable differential to take care 
of these differences in distribut- 
ing service is sanctioned both by 
trade custom in every line, and by 
good business ethics.” 


ABUSE OF THE FREE-GOODS ARRANGE- 
MENT 


One of the most frequent com- 
plaints that the writer has met 
against “free” goods has been that 
dealers will buy the quantity nec- 
essary to secure the free mer- 
chandise and then sell this back 
to the jobber, or buyers who make 
it a practice to buy up such goods 
at prices that are velvet to the 
retailer, but far below the list 
prices for the goods. For exam- 
ple, a case is cited where a certain 
manufacturer found that a buyer 
was taking up all the free goods 
this manufacturer allowed in a 
territory, and then shipped them 
into another section for. sale at 
prices far below the manufactur- 
er’s own list. Thus. the latter 


-found that he was virtually com- 


peting with himself on unfavora- 
ble terms in certain sections. 
That such a practice has been 
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O obtain greatest 

sales efficiency the 

creative sales abil- 
ity of an advertising 
“idea” specialist must 
be added to the peculiar 
genius of the artist. 
This organization was founded 
on this principle fifteen years 


ago and has proved its truth 
a thousand times over. 


The Ethridge Association 
of Artists 


NEW YORK OFFICE . . 25 E. 26th Street | 
CHICAGO OFFICE —... 220 S. State Street 
DETROIT OFFICE . 809 Kresge Bldg. 
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Public Notice 





Rates for advertising 
in Popular Science Monthly 
will advance 25%-on 
January. 1, 1917 


Important 


Definite orders received before January I, 1917, will 
be accepted at the old rates for all issues up to 
and including October, 1917, provided space is 
used in either the February, March or April issues. 


March Edition, 230,000 
Old rate based on 150,000 net 


Popular Science Monthly 


239 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


Member A. B. C. 
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working harm for some manufac- 
turers is confirmed by the expe- 
rience of the Orangeine Chem- 
ical Company. 

“It is true that we have with- 
drawn our.offer of free goods on 
Orangeine Powders,” says V. C. 
Bartlett, secretary and treasurer 
of the company. “The manage- 
ment of this company was 
changed about one year ago, and 
one of the first things of which an 
investigation was made, was our 
free deal. After going into the 
matter thoroughly, considering all 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of such a deal, we came to the 
conclusion last March that we 
were getting practically nothing 
from it, although it was a big ex- 
pense as well as a cause of much 
annoyance and bother. The offer 
was, therefore, withdrawn ‘in 
April. 

“In the first place, we found 
that in spite of the extra profit 
the druggist made by buying our 
deal, there was not one who was 
really pushing Orangeine. The 
writer and others in the company 
called on many stores, large and 
small, in different parts of the 
country and asked them _ for 
‘something for a headache.’ Prac- 
tically every time the druggist 
would hand out a powder put up 
under his own name. 


DID NOT INSPIRE DEALERS TO PUSH 
GOODS 


“From these experiences we ar-. 


rived at the conclusion that our 
advertising was selling -every 
package of Orangeine that the pub- 
lic bought, and as we could not 
hope to compete with the price 
of the powder put up by the drug- 
gist himself, we saw that a free 
deal would not bring us any new 
consumers. 

“Furthermore, many druggists 
who were buying the deal regular- 
ly were not allowing us to use 
their windows for a display with- 
out further compensation in free 
goods or cash, and many who did 
give their windows, did so un- 
willingly, and only after much 
persuasion on the part of our 
salesmen. This was due partly 
to the fact that the druggists had 
received free goods from us for 


so long that they did. not appre- 
ciate it, but the fact remained that 
we were getting very little, as far 
as window displays were con- 
cerned, out of our deal. 

“The only other theoretical ad- 
vantage left was that once a drug- 
gist had a quantity of our goods 
in stock he would see to it that 
he got rid of them. The fact that 
we could not find any druggists 
pushing Orangeine practically dis- 
proved this theory, and the fact 
that frequently goods came in to 
us for exchange from retailers, 
which showed by their condition 
that they were several years old, 
furthered our ‘belief that there 
was nothing in it. 

“The actual disadvantages were 
many and easy to find. All over 
the country were retail druggists 
who would buy practically any 
quantity we would sell them with 
free goods, for the sole purpose 
of turning the goods over to some 
jobber, giving the jobbers a better 
discount than we. did, and still 
making a profit themselves. The 
greatest care was used to prevent 
this' practice, but, by marking 
every order that went out with a 
special: mark, we were able fre- 
quently to find goods that had 
been sold to some retail druggist 
in some jobber’s stock. This was 
especially true in New York City, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. In 
Chicago most of these goods .re- 
mained in the city. One druggist, 
who bought for a group of drug- 
gists, was especially active in this 
line, as he could use his position 
as buyer for the club to get large 
quantities. In New York City 
and Philadelphia goods bought in 
too large a quantity by a retailer 
were quite apt to appear in some 
other city. In New York City 
goods might go through two or 
three hands before they finally 
appeared in some other city. 

“We also found that two of 
our own salesmen were sending in 
to us orders from retailers on 
some jobber, in’ order that we 
could send the free goods direct 
to the retailer, and that these 
orders were never delivered to or 
filled by the jobber. In some 
cases the retailers kept the free 
goods, but in. two cases the job- 
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bers got them. This state of af- 
fairs was primarily due to dis- 
honesty in the salesmen, but it 
showed how easily it could be 
done. In some cases it was done 
with the knowledge of the retail- 
er, and in the two cases above 
mentioned, with the knowledge of 
the jobber. The two jobbers re- 
ferred to are not members of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, but both do a large 
jobbing business. So, in order to 
operate a free deal, it means keep- 
ing a careful watch all the time, 
not only on the trade, but also on 
your own men. 

“The free offer was a source 
of great expense, not only in the 
cost of the goods themselves, but 
it also necessitated a lot of book- 
keeping. Furthermore, local and 
traveling salesmen calling on the 
trade to ‘talk’ the deal were nec- 
essary, and they had become a 
very large item of expense. 


“Therefore, we reached the 


conclusion that we were spending 
a lot of time and money to keep 
up an institution from which we 


were deriving practically no ad- 
vantage. We felt that the same 
money put into additional ad- 
vertising would bring us a lot 
more business, and we could not 
see how we stood to lose any- 
thing by giving it up. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in the last six months, 
since the free deal has been with- 
drawn, our sales have not only 
not dropped off, but there has 
been a slight increase, although 
our advertising campaign has 
scarcely started. Every individ- 
ual jobber has been handling as 
much Orangeine as ever and in 
some cases a little more, which 
shows that the retailer is selling 
as much as ever, only he buys in 
small quantities.” 

Another company confesses that 
originally -it could not understand 
other -people’s objections to the 
deal, but that after a check-up, it 
knows why. 

“Our reason for discontinuing 
free goods,” said F. H. Kimball, 
president of the Veronica Medici- 


nal Springs Water Company, of. 


Santa Barbara, “was because we 
believed it an expensive proposi- 
tion that brought good to no one 
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and: considerable trouble to every- 
one handling same. First, it ne- 
cessitated arrangement with the 
wholesaler to carry these goods. 
Many times the retailer would 
buy the quantity, get the free case, 
then return half of the stock, 
which the jobber could not con- 
sistently refuse. 

“In our case, the free goods 
added one-sixth of the goods to 
be sold, increased our expense ac- 
count one-sixth, our travelers’ ac- 
count one-sixth, and our adver- 
tising account one-sixth, which 
proved an éxpensive proposition 
to us, and we believe to all firms 
who keep check on same and fol- 
low closely the results. At one 
time we thought the wholesalers 
were making objections to a good 
proposition that would result .to 
the benefit of the producer and 
retailer. After a year and a half 
of careful investigation this com- 
pany has decided to discontinue 
free goods at all times.” 

Some of the advocates of the 
free deal admitted to the writer 
that it depended on the nature of 
the business whether it was, or 
was not, a good practice. The 
representative of a big soap com- 
pany, selling several brands of 
laundry soap, remarked that there 
was no danger in having the re- 
tailer overstock on laundry soap, 
because this commodity improves 
instead of deteriorating with age. 

The examples seem to coincide, 
however, in emphasizing two main 
reasons—the war and war prices, 
and merchandising faults. It is 
not the beginning, either of the 
movement in some quarters to 
end the practice, or of the discon- 
tinuation of the arrangement by 
manufacturers in this and other 
fields. In August, 1914, we had 
500 retail grocers and jobbers’ 
representatives in convention 
hanging in effigy “Mr. Free Deal.” 
In the Spring of that. year Procter 
& Gamble discontinued the bonus 
arrangement on Lenox: Soap in 
certain sections, and: the Corn 
Products Company took the same 
stand in regard to Karo Syrup. 
Doubtless there are other in- 
stances, then and since, in many 
other fields. Those quoted might 
fairly indicate a trend. 
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Influencing Future Business 


The man who says, “I don’t haye to advertise—I am 
already oversold”—will do well to consider these 
extracts from a recent statement by 


MR. O. C. HARN, Advertising Manager, 
National Lead Co. | 


“For convenience, or from superficialness of 
thinking, people often say briefly that advertising 
has only one function, which is to sell goods. 
Broadly speaking and thinking only of the ultimate 
purpose, this is so, but the ultimate purpose is often 
accomplished only through the action of several 
intermediate steps.” * * * * 





“If in a period when the product is oversold we 
should desire to slow up the demand, we would 
have to exercise some sort of magic whereby we 
could cancel the advertising which we did last. year 
and the year before that, for we are feeling the 
effects of that advertising now just as surely, and 
perhaps more surely than that of the advertising 
which we are doing at present. 


“If we should stop advertising during a period 
when orders are embarrassing, the only effect would 
be to slow up the orders a year or. two hence when 
we might possibly like to have them—in fact—be 
exorbitantly glad to see them come in.” 


From a statement by Mr. Harn in Advertising & 
Selling—November. 


This sound sales philosophy applies with special 
force to the advertising of things used in production 
and construction. 


‘Such commodities are generally purchased for busi- 
ness reasons and not to gratify the temporary whim 
of the buyer. 


McGRAW PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


Engineering Record Electrical World Electrical Merchandi 
Metallurgical and Chemical En, ineering ae Mepanane 
ectric Railway Jeurnat 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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In the advertising illustrations made 
by this organization there is always 
one dominating quality—vitality. 

It makes all the difference in the world 
in an advertisment; it means life, spirit, 
the ability to command attention. 
You will notice this “punch” in all our 
work: we believe in it, and know how 
to get it. 


CAdvertising Mlustrations 


104 South Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

















Teaching Clerks to Sell a Semi- 
Technical Product 


The American Ironing Machine Company Does It by a Correspondence 
Course 


“TT? is one thing to train the 
dealer and quite another to 
train his clerks,” said H. G. 
Grosse, president and sales man- 
ager of the American Ironing 
Machine Company. “The dealer 
is the official distributor, but his 
clerks represent a valuable army 
of allies, once they are trained to 
sell your product. The ambitious 
dealer, with the aid of progressive 
manufacturers, is gradually be- 
coming a better merchant. But 
often the clerk in direct contact 
with the buying public is left to 
shift for himself, picking up what 
sales information he can by obser- 
vation and experience. 

“Early last spring one of our 
field men was sent to call upon a 
dealer in Indiana. The sales of 
this dealer were infrequent and 
were usually preceded and fol- 


lowed by inquiries for sales infor- 
mation. From the correspondence 
we judged that the sale of the 
ironers was left to one: of the 


dealer’s clerks. On calling at the 
store, a clerk informed our man 
that the proprietor was out tend- 
ing toacontract. Thinking to test 
the clerk’s salesmanship on our 
ironer, the field man said, “I 
would like to see one of those 
Simplex Ironers; do you carry 
them?’ 

“ ‘Sure,’ replied the clerk, ‘here’s 
one for $29.98,’ 

“Flow much gas does it con- 
sume ?” 

“‘Oh, not very much.’ 

“What will the machine iron?’ 

“ ‘Handkerchiefs, sheets—any- 
thing, I guess—that’s what they 
make them for.’ 

“Then he leaned on one foot and 
waited, as though expecting to be 
told to wrap it up and deliver it 
immediately. 

“Here was an ordinary clerk 
attempting to sell a specialty 
requiring demonstration and sales- 
manship. Ignoring the question 
of how much value or service the 


ironer would give, he jumped with ; 


‘sale of our ironers. 


. its would turn the trick. 


both feet on the price, which nine 


times out of ten kills the sale. 
Starting with this incident, we 
found a surprising number of 
dealers’ clerks or salesmen whose 
methods of selling our machines 
were actually harmful. 

“So there we saw our problem 
uncovered. If we were to capi- 
talize on the full strength of our 
dealer distribution, we must train 
all who are connected with the 
The dealers 
themselves had sales manuals giv- 
ing suggestions and answering 
standard objections likely to arise 
in solicitation. If the clerk had 
access to these manuals, he usu- 
ally took the attitude that they 
only meant more work and were 
designed to help him person- 
ally. 


CLERKS APPROACHED, THROUGH 
DEALERS 


“From the experience of other 
manufacturers, we knew the an- 
tipathy of the average dealer to- 
ward outside influences on his 
clerks. But forewarned is fore- 
armed. So we planned to court 
the dealer to win his clerks. Our 
belief was that a broad liberal 
appeal touching on increased ee 

e 
went to the dealer and_ said, 
‘Look here, Mr. Dealer, if your 
clerks were trained salesman, in- ° 
stead of order-takers, they would 
represent profit-makers, instead of 
cost-extenders. We want to help 
teach them to sell more hardware, 
vacuum cleaners, lighting fixtures 
—in fact, all the different articles 
that you carry. A man who makes 
a sale is more valuable to you 
than one who takes an order. 
Send us the names of your clerks. 
We'll help them to help you.’ 

“Of course, all dealers didn’t 
answer our letter. But those who 
did were so encouraging that we 
decided to get busy at once: We 
knew and every salesman knows 


_ that it is good policy to cultivate 
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the friendly spirit of clerks. They 
appreciate attention and repay it 
by kindly interest in the product. 
Moreover, we felt that if we could 
show the clerk that we were aim- 
ing to increase his earning power, 
he would respond to our efforts. 
We thrashed all around for a 
medium to carry our message to 
the clerk. Sales ‘manuals: were 
turned down, because they gave 
the impression of burden as well 
as a help. We doubted if he 
would read a house-organ. We 
wanted to dress up our message 
as a personal one. So we finally 
decided that the direct appeal of a 
correspondence course—a_ lesson 
in a letter addressed to the clerk 
in person would hit closer to ac- 
tive interest than anything. 

“In preparing the course we di- 
vided it into twenty-four separate 
lessons. Each. lesson was multi- 
graphed on special letter-heads 
and they were to be sent out two 
weeks apart. A copy was also 
sent to the dealer to show how 
broadly we were aiming to make 
his clerks more valuable to him as 
salesmen.” 


A SAMPLE LESSON 


On going over the different les- 
sons of the course, Mr. Grosse 
pointed out what he meant by 
“immediately useful.” For exam- 
ple, lesson two points out to the 
clerk to whom the goods can be 
sold, and how best to attract the 
interest of a prospect. The lesson 
is headed “Demand.” It follows: 


A sale depends on demand, of which 
there are two kinds: existing demand 
and created demand. 

Existing demand you know all about. 
A customer comes into your store, knows 
exactly what she wants; all you need 
to do is to hand the goods over the 
counter or write down the order, take in 
the money or make the charge. 

Created demand is of two kinds: 
That which is created through adver- 
tising by the manufacturer or through 
recommendation by some friend or ac- 
quaintance of your customer. If you 
are not in position to supply this de- 
mand with the goods asked for, you 
must be in position to sell goods which 
will prove acceptable substitutes. De- 
mand is also-created by the advertising 
ofyour own store, either by newspaper, 
window display or demonstration. 

The created demand which most con- 
cerns you is that which is individually 
created with the customer by showing 
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the need and causing her to buy some- 
thing which she originally had no in- 
tention of buying, a demand latent un- 
til you develop it. The importance of 
this subject requires treating it at some 
length, it is going to mean business 
which otherwise you very likely would 
not get. 

Example No. 1. A’ customer comes 
into your store and asks for an electric 
iron. You show her the line and when 
you have made,the sale or while wrap- 
ping it or making out the ticket, you 
casually ask: ‘‘Do you have much iron- 
ing, or is your ironing very heavy?’ 
In most cases you will receive an affirm- 
ative reply unless the household is a 
very small one. This lays a foundation 
for the sale of a “Simplex” Ironer by 
making the customer admit the need of 
reducing this labor, when it is quite 
easy to turn the conversation to ironing 
machines. If you do not happen to 
have a “Simplex,” you say to her some- 
thing on this order: “The house received 
a book the other day on a household 
ironing machine, which was very in- 
teresting in showing all that could be 
accomplished. . It seems that it will 
handle nearly everything except dresses 
and shirtwaists. I shall be pi he to se- 
cure one of these for you, as you may 
be very much interested.” Then you 
take her name and address. If you 
have a “Simplex” in stock ready to 
demonstrate, you naturally proceed dif- 
ferently: “If you have a few minutes, 
Mrs. Jones, I would like to show you 
something which would make that iron- 
ing of yours look like play.” Then you 
take her over to the machine and pro- 
ceed with your sale, as your preparation 
will enable you to cover the succeeding 
steps. 


Simplex Ironers are sold by 
mail to dealers, or direct where 
no dealer can supply. Usually the 
dealers are gas and electric com- 
panies, hardware and household 
goods stores. The ironers vary in 
price from $30 to $220, according 


to size and motive power. Un- | 
fortunately, the average house- 
wife has not yet reached the point 
of seeking the dealer and buying 
an ironer outright. Despite this 
condition the company, through its 
national advertising, creates de- 
sire and stimulates. inquiries. But 
it has experienced the usual diffi- 
culty in getting the dealers prop- 
erly to follow up these inquiries. 
So Lesson No. 4 shows the clerk 
what to do with the inquiries after 
they have been turned over to him 
by the dealer. 

In order to make a success of the 
household appliance department, it must 


be understood that a large per cent of 
the business. must be secured through | 
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ug ents Bulletin 
The National Weekly : 
the Retailer? Ready-to-Wear 


A Typical Advertising Story 


Jan. Ist, 1916, Contract for 52 Cards at - $5.00 each 
Aug. 5th, 1916, ” “ 52 Pages at - $40.00 each 
Nov. 24th, 1916, # “ 1's inch in Nugent’s Directory 


for $250.00 





Dec. 7th, 1916 HERMAN CLOAK COMPANY 


The Big Popular Priced Coat House 
The Result ; GIRLS TO LADIES 
. 30-34 W. 26th ST., N. Y. 
New York, Dec. 7, 1916. 


Allen Nugent Co., 
1182 Broadway, 
New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: 

Having closed the most successful year in 
the history of our business, we feel that we 
owe a measure of thanks to all who have been 
instrumental in helping to build the RMAN 
ORGANIZATION and contributing to its most 
gratifying success. 

Most prominent among these, we are pleased 
to, advise you, has been the Nugent’s service, 
both as to the Bulletin and your many other 
sources of getting business. 

We, therefore, hasten to assure you of our 
future confidence in the Bulletin, and with 
compliments for the coming season, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
HERMAN CLOAK Co., 
Per F. RosENZWEIG. 











1182 Broadway - 
NEW YORK 


Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Philadelphia 
London 
Paris 


‘“‘Nugent’s Bulletin Means Women’s Garments” 
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Street & Finney, Inc. 


as seen by their clients 








“Not Simply an Advertising Agent” 


says ; 


SHAW-WALKER 


“CTREET & FINNEY have given us 

good, conscientious work in helping 

us to solve our problems, and have helped 

us to eliminate the waste in advertising 

and to confine our appropriation to the 
best methods. 


“ TRANK FINNEY’ idea is not simply 
to be an advertising agent, but rathera 
sales and mercharrdising counselor. He 
convinced us that we were wasting a good 
deal of money on circulars and direct 
publicity, and he has studied our adver- 
tising until he has struck a keynote that 
has won, i.e., “Built Like a Skyscraper.” 





se ty the Street & Finney force are some men who 
know nothing of advertising, but are plain 
merchandising men, ready to help solve a branch 
problem, secure distribution that has been hard 
to get before, and go right out in the field with 
your own men to get. the proper connections. 
Their Merchandising Department has devised for 
us a plan of selling which is proving to be more 
effective than any plan yet introduced into our 
line of business. : 


“ I BELIEVE the whole advertising business 
would be improved if more agents would work 
along these lines.’’ 


Wathen 


President 








Eucerpt from “ Newspaperdom” 
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persistent efforts in following up pros- 
pects. People seldom buy any of the 
higher-priced appliances upon the first 
défiionstration; they need time to con- 
sider it. A strong demonstration should 
be given them and an attempt made 
to secure their order. But when it is 
not possible to get the order, their 
names should be secured, as covered in 
a former lesson, and a persona] follow- 
up given each prospect. 

Let us consider the best methods for 
systematically following up prospects in 
person. As you know, the personal ele- 
ment is a big factor in selling and the 
personal call is the most effective fol- 
low-up which it is possible to use. 

Never call on a prospect unless an ap- 
pointment has been previously made. 
This can generally be arranged by 
phone. Say to your prospect: “Mrs. 
Smith, you know I am making a spe- 
cialty of household appliances and I am 
often able to suggest labor-saving and 
time-saving schemes. I would greatly 
appreciate it, Mrs. Smith, if you would 
permit me to see how your work is 
handled and I believe that I might sug- 
gest some really valuable ideas if you 
will give me the privilege of calling 
and studying your kitchen and laundry 
and’see how your work is now handled.” 

In making the appointment, bear in 
mind that in order to make a success 
in selling household appliances, salesmen 
must show a real interest in the pros- 
pect’s needs. When the lady feels that 
your interest is possibly to her advan- 
tage nine out of ten will gladly grant 
you the privilege of calling. 

When you call go over the ground 
thoroughly. Determine the amount of 
washing done, the time required, the 
method of handling, make an estimate 
on the cost of the ironing. Then, after 
this information is secured, you are in 
position to talk intelligenily and offer 
suggestions that the lady should find in- 
teresting. 

The salesman should. remember that 
he is there to close the sale. Every 
endeavor. should be made to close the 
order after you know the conditions and 
are sure that the appliances you recom- 
mend would meet the conditions success- 
fully. You can use the free trial 
feature of the Simplex Ironing Machine 
to feature as an argument. The Sim- 
plex plan includes an arrangement to 
carry long-term accounts. Dealers who 
sell only for cash and have no easy- 
payment plan of their own can have 
their accounts carried by us. It is often 
a strong inducement to a woman to buy 
an article she may like to have if she 
need not lay out the whole amount at 
one time. Take this feature up with 
your employer so that you may get the 
maximum result from your work. 


The conipany realizes, however, 
that it would soon starve to death 
if it depended entirely..on sales 
from inquiries, so bulletin No. 5 
shows the clerk how to keep track 
of prospects. Here is an excerpt: 


The most successful household ap- 
pliance salesmen make it a point to go 
through the cards the first thing every 
morning and arrange a schedule for the 
day covering the telephone and personal 
calls. At least an hour should be set 
aside for telephoning. Appointments 
may be made for personal calls. It is 
natural that. this line of salesmanship 
is effective in securing trial installations 
and sales. 

Through this type of intensive sell- 
ing, a large business can be built up in 
the higher-profit household . appliances 
like the Simplex Ironing Machine. The 
salesmen who have made a real suc 
cess of selling and reached the head of 
their profession have followed these 
methods, which are founded on a scien- 
tific basis. 


Successive papers deal with 
demonstrating the product, care- 
fully bringing out the selling 
points in the proper relation. The 
last lesson so far issued takes up 
the matter of price—one of the 
big obstacles to be overcome by a 
clerk before he is a- competent 
salesman. This paper will be in- 
teresting, because it shows just 
how this important subject was 
handled. 


Sometimes the mistake is made of at- 
tempting to sell a machine on “low 
price.” Such sales rarely prove satis- 
factory. The requirements of the cus- 
tomer may call for a larger and more 
expensive machine—the work may be 
such that a larger machine is necessary 
to do the work or to produce the de- 
sired quality standard of work. When 
sales are made on “low price,” with- 
out proper regard for the circumstances 
under which the machine will be used, 
the machine is likely to come back after 
the trial period and the customer to lose 
confidence in the dealer. 

The reverse of this is also true. A 
salesman should not attempt to sell a 
customer a larger machine or appliance 
than she may need simply because he 
knows she can afford it. People of 
means usually have intelligence and 
want value for their expenditure, and 
a salesman in recommending too large 
a machine is apt to be caught up on 
the sale and, being unable to justify his 
recommendation by facts, forfeits the 
confidence of his customer. Even if the 
e:le is made, it is afterward discovered 
and a good booster if not a customer 
lost. 

The successful salesman, during the 
demonstration, asks questions upon 
which to base his decision as to which 
style and size machine is best suited to 
the work. For instance, if he is selling 
the Simplex Ironing Machine, he asks 
about how many hours a week hand 
ironing now requires, This gives him 
an idea as to how much work is done 
in the laundry. Then he asks how wide 
her tablecloths are and how wide her 
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bedsheets are. 
ant thing to find out is how many peo- 
ple are in the family. While demon- 
strating the ironer the salesman finds 
out casually whether the lady does her 
own ironing—whether electricity is used 
and other facts that are asked for on 
our ‘“Consumer’s Postcard” shown in 
your Simplex Selling Plan Portfolio. 

This information makes it possible 
for the salesman to state which style 
and size machine is best fitted for the 
customer to buy. Remember, that in 
selling an ironing machine or other 
household appliance price‘is not the im- 
portant thing. The customer wants 
service and the successful salesman as- 
sures her service by seeing to it that 
the customer gets the right machine to 
give it. 


The foregoing _ illustrations 
from the Simplex correspondence 
course are introduced here not.so 
much as an illustration of the best 
way to educate the dealers’ clerks, 
for it is apparent this plan has its 
weaknesses, but with the thought 
that the method of handling the 
various subjects may prove sug- 
gestive. The problem of educating 
the dealers’ clerks, however, is one 
of the big issues facing the manu- 
facturer selling a demonstrable 
product through the dealer. 


The Subtle Touch in Dealer 
Helps 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read with much interest the 
letter in your December 21st issue, 
signed by Arthur Rosenheimer. 

Mr. Rosenheimer takes exception to 
my statement that “too much of this 
dealer help business is looked at from 
the standpoint of ‘how much advertising 
can I get the dealer to do for me at his 
expense’.”* 

e says in part: “The effect of all 
dealer co-operation with a national ad- 
vertising campaign is the same, no mat- 
ter what the animating motives may be.” 
I am glad he qualifies his statement with 
“in order to be entitled to ‘Dealer Co- 
operation,’ the manufacturer must in- 
vest large sums of money to create a 
general interest in his particular com- 
modity, and after that it is up to the 
initiative of the dealer to co-operate with 
the advertiser in order to ‘cash in’ on 
this created interest.” 

Now, let’s take a look at this thing. 
If the manufacturer has really created 
this general demand for his product, 
then the demand is in existence, isn’t 
it? Then: all the retailer should have 
to do is to tell the prospect that he 
handles the product. His part of the 
campaign should be simply to let people 
know where the article is to be obtained 
in that particular city. 
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Then the next import- 
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Does the average manufacturer agree 
to such an attitude? Oh, no! He wants 
the dealer to sell the product, asking 
him to run, in most cases, more space 
than he is using himself. The words 
“dealer co-operation” cover a multitude 
of sins. No more is a dealer impressed 
by the beautiful broadsides of the ad- 
vertising that reaches so many million 
readers. He wants to know how much 
of this advertising reaches his territory, 
and he is willing to do his share of the 
advertising in proportion to what the ad- 
vertising is doing for him. 

There is a big difference between “Na- 
tionally advertised goods’? and goods 
that are “advertised nationally.” Too 
many products these days are masque- 
rading under the name of “nationally 
advertised” when the advertising simply 
consists of an ad now and then in some 
big publication. This type of manufac- 
turer puts most of his money into bi 
electrotypes with his name smeared all 
over them, believing that the retailer 
will spend his money doing the adver- 
tising that the manufacturer should 
have done himself. 

I am simply making a plea for a more 
equitable division of the advertising that 
the manufacturer should do and the 
part the dealer should take in the cam- 


paign. : : 

here is no question but that it .will 
pay any dealer to get behind a product 
that is really advertised. I am simply 
going after the fellow who is a national 
advertiser in name only, and who for- 
gets that the amount of money he spends 
in advertising is sometimes spread out 
so thinly that it does no dealer any- 
where enough good to justify his hook- 
ing up-with the campaign. 

Mr. Rosenheimer has evidently not 
yet read the second article about “Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx Dealer Helps.” After 
he reads it, he will find the way to put 
a retailer to work. 

Admitting that the product is worth 
getting behind, the dealer wants to ad- 
vertise it in a way that does not rob 
him of his individuality. After all, the 
point is not whether .a manufacturer is 
right or wrong in getting out dealer 
helps that make no allowance for a deal- 
er’s personality, but it is “How can I- 
get a dealer to get behind my product?” 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx have found 
the way to do it, and that is—write the 
advertising and display the name of the 
product in the way the dealer would 
have done it himself without undue em- 
phasis. 

The Hart, Schaffner & Marx product 
is worthy enough of the dealer’s -co- 
operation. If anyone could have put 
over this “big mi stunt, Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx could. They found a bet- 
ter way—the give-and-take plan, and it 
is working. And still few manufac- 
turers can see it. 

When will they wake up? 

A Hart, ScuHaFFnerR & Marx DEALER. 


Change in New York Printin 
Field 


Michael Scilipoti, formerly with the 
Duet Company, New York, has 
ecome sales manager of the Periodical 
Press., Inc., of that city. 

















Salesmanship Must Save Our For- 
eign Business Should the Tide 


- Begin to Ebb 


With the Dollar in Good Standing Abroad, Good Salesmanship Can 
Keep It There, Say Financiers 


N these times of “flood tide” 

- what are manufacturers doing 
against the possibility of a serious 
“ebb tide” in the event of peace? 
Whatever may come, the war has 
established the American dollar in 
foreign exchange on its own feet, 
and with the return of peace it 
will be the task of American sales- 
manship to keep it there. 

This was the substance of two 
talks by representatives of two 
prominent financial concerns at 
the third public meeting of the 
New York Salesmanship Club in 
the Waldorf-Astoria last Thurs- 
day evening. John E. Gardin, 
vice-president of the National 
City Bank of New York, spoke 
on “The Flood Tide,” while Col. 
William C. Cornwell, of J. S. 
Bache & Co., talked on “The Ebb 
Tide.” ‘ 


PRESENT STRENGTH ABROAD 


Mr. Gardin said, in part: 

“The foreign business of - the 
United States has always been im- 
portant, but highly specialized, so 
far as the manufacturer is con- 
cerned. The principal business, 
however, was confined to dealings 
with European countries and cov- 
ered mainly cereals and meat 
products through the intermediary 
of agents of European houses. 
Consequently the salesman’s art 
was rarely called into the trans- 
action, and as a natural result the 
selling of goods to foreign peo- 
ples has not been developed. At 
one time when depression was 


the rule of the day in this coun-, 


try American manufacturers en- 
deavored to create foreign mar- 
kets for their surplus products 
and in this were to a certain ex- 
tent successful, inasmuch as it 
was a question of life and death 
with most of them. But when 
prosperity again overtook the 
land, 





the experience gained at ; 
ee 


that time was very soon lost sight 
of. Consequently, to-day where 
the world clamors for our goods 
it is Our opportunity again to get 
into the saddle and study the re- 
quirements of foreign peoples 
and .to adapt ourselves to their 
methods of thinking. 

“We have always been con- 
cerned with our own affairs to 
such an extent that we have paid 
very little attention to the busi- 
ness of Central and South Amer- 
ica, leaving it to the European 
banker and European industrial 
magnate to exploit these countries 
mainly to their own benefit, and 
in doing this, credits have been 
necessary, and the financial ar- 
rangements essential for this pur- 
pose practically - placed these 
countries in bondage to the Euro- 
pean financiers. 

“The crisis came at the outbreak 
of the European conflict and all 
credit arrangements that had ex- 
isted for years were suddenly can- 
celled. Notwithstanding our own 
troubles in this respect at that 
time, we immediately stepped into 
the breach, arid have made friends 
where we never expected to make 
them before. The assistance that 
the United States gave to the 
South American countries ran in- 
to the hundreds of millions of 
dollars, directly and indirectly. 
The big countries of the eastern 
coast were able thus to finance 
their crops of wool, coffee, meat 
and other products so essential 
to the welfare of humanity. The 
dollar, prior to that time, was an 
unknown quantity and was held 
in such absolute contempt that if 
dollar exchange had to be sold a 
heavy discount was impounded, 
and in the event of a purchase a 
heavy premium was exacted. This 
disparity now has disappeared, 
and the American dollar, standing 
to-day for its full content of gold 
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as prescribed by law, is now on 
‘a parity on the basis of its own 
merit.” 

Colonel Cornwell said that even 
if the purely war business with 
foreign nations should ebb seri- 
ously for a time, good salesman- 
ship of staple goods with neutral 
countries might serve to offset 
such a decline. 


TO OFFSET THE EBB FLOW 


“In any event,” he said, “the 
period of ebb’ tide, whether long 
or short, will call for the best 
business brains and best business 
forces of the United States. That 
will be the time when you men, 
without whom supply cannot be 
connected up with demand, shar- 
ing heavily in the responsibilities 
of perhaps the most crucial pe- 
riod in American business history, 
can, I feel sure, be depended upon 
to carve the way to victory.” 

Some 1,200 attended the meet- 
ing,- during which a drive was 
made for memberships. C. Louis 
Allen, president of the Pyrene 
Manufacturing’ Company and of 
the club as well, said that since 
the salesmanship congress in De- 
troit there have been founded in 
this country fifty local organiza- 
tions for the betterment of sales- 
manship. 

In outlining the scope of the 
club’s activities, Dr. Lee Galloway, 
of the educational committee, 
said that teaching is a job as 
old as the human race, while 
salesmanship is as old as trade 
itself; yet teaching has for cen- 
turies ranked as a_ profession, 
while salesmanship is the young- 
est entry to the professional ranks, 
if, indeed, it can be said to have 
advanced that far. 

“Your subscription to the club 
idea is an answer to the chal- 
lenge,” he said. “Salesmen are 
unstable and incapable of working 
together. They cannot co-operate 
one with the other because they 
are the embodiment of that busi- 
ness sentiment—let the buyer be- 
ware and the devil take the hind- 
most. 

“The professions have devel- 
oped standards of preparation, 
standards of successful perform- 
ance, standards of progressive- 


ness, standards of open-minded- 
ness by which scientific knowl- 
edge or information is given out 
for the good of all,.standards of 
disciplinary judgment whose dis- 
favor is feared more than death 
and whose approval is prized 
more than wealth, popular ap- 
plause or life itself. What have 
the salesmen of the world to offer 
in the way of organized effort 
to compare with the work of 
credit men, the National Institute 
of Bankers,.the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, or the 
A. A. C. of W.? 

“As salesmen, we can say that 
we have done little. in the way 
of organized effort, but the same 
spirit that drew these other 
groups together originally is now 
bringing you gentlemen into 
some unity of purpose and effort.” 

C. V. Oden, sales expert of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company, 
gave some pointers on selling and 
Te education, among them 
this: 

“T want to place myself jon 
record with reference to sales 
schools conducted by large busi- 
ness interests and the books of 
instruction prepared for the use 
of salesmen: I believe in them 
implicitly, because we cannot 
know too much about our busi- 
ness. I believe that every feature 
and advantage of our respective 
lines should be understood and 
presented systematically.” 


Simmons Account Goes to 


Erwin & Wasey 


The advertising of the Simmons 
Manufacturing Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., manufacturer of metal bedsteads, 
will be handled hereafter by Erwin 
& Wasey Company, of Chicago. 


B. H. Stromberg with Jaccard’s 


B. Hunt Stromberg, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Famous- 
Barr department store, St. Louis, has 
been appointed advertiing Saree of 

i 


the Mermod, Jaccard & ng Jewelry 


Co., St. Louis. : 


“Gleaner” Now in Mt. 


Clemens 


The Rural Publishing Company, pub- 

lisher of the Gleaner, has moved its 

oa fig Detroit to Mt. Clemens, 
ich’ -° 
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Service First 


HREE years ago, the famous Chandler 

Motor set a new standard in the auto- 
mobile industry which made it possible 
for the consumer to purchase a ‘‘Six’’ for 
less than $2,000. 


The Chandler made a strong appeal tu 
the discriminating man—the buyer who 
brushed aside extravagant claims and de- 
manded a car of refinement, power and 
elegance. 


The Brady-Murray Motors Corporation 
(Eastern Distributors for the Chandler) 
demanded publicity that would be in keep- 
ing with the character of the car it had to 
sell. Smart, Metropolitan atmosphere had 
to be thrown around the Chandler adver- 
tising but vigor of appeal was not to be 
sacrificed for dignity’s sake. 


That our ideas have met with the 
hearty approval of this Corporation is best 
evidenced by the fact that we continue 
our pleasant relationship with it year 
after year. 


‘*Watch Atlas”’ 
Atlas Advertising Agency 


Incorporated 


New York City 
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AMERICAN WOMAN 











THE FAVORITE MAGAZINE 


53.8 per cent of our reader subscribers prefer THE 
AMERICAN WoMAN to any of the hundred magazines 
they read. 


Advertise your product in the favorite magazine, where 
our 500,000 subscribers will read your story with interest 
and confidence. 


Complete data concerning the buying potentiality of 
THE AMERICAN WoMAN readers contained in a booklet 
just off the press. 


Booklet and our new rate-card sent on request. 
WESTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE EasTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE 


W. H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 No. Dearborn St., Chicago. Flatiron Bldg., New York. 
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No Blanket Ruling on Marking 
Reading Notices “Adv.” 


Post-Office Department Will Pass on Cases Individually 


Special Washington Correspondence 
OST-OFFICE officials at 
Washington are not to be 
heckled into giving sweeping gen- 
eral pronouncements to the effect 
that all reading notices_ beneficial 
to advertisers should be marked 

.” No hypothetical questions, 
thank you, say they. Each con- 
crete case must be considered on 
its individual characteristics and 
judged on its individual merits. 

Most significant of all, the 

Post-Office Department is not dis- 
posed to pass upon any specific 
case unless it is informed as to 
all the circumstances of the case 
in question. This means, in ef- 
fect, that ‘no outsider,—no rival 
publisher, no competing adver- 
tiser, stands much chance of in- 
ducing the postal officials to say 
that any cited reading matter 
should or should not have been 
marked “advertisement” unless the 
inquisitive one be in a position to 
lay before the Department all the 
facts in the case,—facts. known 
presumably only to the publisher 
who printed the notice and to the 
advertiser who inspired the notice, 
if it was inspired. 


WOULD WELCOME A 
RULING 


By the same sign, this policy 
on the part of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General and his aides 
means that it is going to be diffi- 
cult for any publisher to obtain 
from Washington an all-embra- 
cing ruling that will enable him 
to say to all importunate adver- 
tisers that Uncle Sam absolutely 
prohibits the giving of free pub- 
licity. There are a number of 
publishers who would be delighted 
if the Government could .be made 
to take this stand. The rising 
cost of paper and all other mate- 
rials entering into the manufac- 
ture of newspapers and periodi- 
cals has aroused the average pub- 
lisher to a new realization of the 
value of white space’ and he 


PUBLIS HERS 


would be only too glad to con- 
serve it if the blame for the 
clamping down of the lid could 
be passed on to the men at Wash- 
ington. 

This attitude has been mani- 
fested in a number of communi- 
cations from publishers which 
have come to Printers’ INK since 
there was printed in the Decem- 
ber 14th issue an account of the 
action of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment in requesting explanations 
from the publishers of twenty-five 
or thirty newspapers that printed 
a notice complimentary to the 
Chevrolet car. Manifestations of 
the willingness of publishers to let 
Uncle Sam do it have evidently 
come to the Post-Office Depart- 
ment as well. When a repre- 
sentative of Printers’ INK men- 
tioned in the office of the Third 
Assistant the ambitions of pub- 
lishers ‘that the Government fur- 
nish a cure-all for the free adver- 
tising evil, one of the Officials 
remarked, “We are getting con- 
siderable correspondence along 
that same line. I am afraid it 
is going to make us a‘ lot of 
trouble.” 

In that last remark there is 
disclosed an element of the situa- 
tion that has, perhaps, been over- 
looked or underestimated by many 
publishers and advertisers. The 
Post - Office Department stands 
ready, judged by its record during 
the past four years, to live up 
to the requirement that all read- 
ing matter that is, in any sense, 
paid for, shall be marked “adver- 
tisement,” but the Department ‘is 
not looking for trouble. That 
means, first of all, that, as ex- 
plained in the previous article in 
Printers’ Inx, the Department is 
not taking the initiative in ques- 
tioning or reprimanding publish- 
ers, but is acting only in such 
cases as are brought to its atten- 
tion. And it means, in the second 
place, that the departmental offi- 


: cials realize just as well as any- 
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body else the difficulty in drawing 
the line between compensated and 
uncompensated reading matter, 
and there is little danger that they 
will risk any such drastic inter- 
pretation of the law as will war- 
rant a publisher in refusing all 
free notices. 

To understand better the atti- 
tude in the Department, it may be 
well to go back a little. When the 
law was enacted requiring that 
all reading notices inserted for a 
“consideration” should be marked 
“advertisement,” Mr. Britt: was 
Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and in the beginning he did 
not take the responsibility of in- 
terpreting the new law. He' real- 
ized the difficulties involved and 
he felt the more strongly on the 
subject because the Post-Office 
Department had not asked for the 
law, and did not want it,—in fact 
had the responsibility shoved upon 
it by Congress. 

When the first letters of in- 
quiry were received. from pub- 
lishers and advertisers who sought 
information, the replies, it is said, 
were pleasant, but seemingly 
evasive. By intimation, if not in 
so many words, it was pointed out 
that the new law being a penal 
statute the Department did not 
feel like placing an exact con- 
struction upon its meaning. There 
was also, here and there, a hint 
that perhaps in the enforcement 
of the law the Department of 
Justice might not see fit to accept 
the Post-Office Department’s 
viewpoint. This diplomacy suf- 
ficed, however, only for a com- 
paratively brief interval. Soon, 
disappointed inquirers began to 
come back with the contention 
that since the Post-Office Depart- 
ment was charged with the ad- 
ministration of the law it was 
up to the Department to inter- 
pret. Thereafter the pronounce- 
ments have gone forth, each 
qualified ‘by the hard-worked “in 
the opinion of this office,” al- 
though it is realized that any 
court having jurisdiction may re- 
fuse to accept the deductions. 

With a view to putting the 
Department on record with re- 
spect to such familiar publicity 
as motion-picture press notices, a 


representative of Printers’ INK 
recently submitted to the Division 
of Classification’of the Post-Office 
Department a number of exam- 
ples taken at random from cur- 
rent issues of metropolitan news- 
papers. The Chief of the Division 
declined to pass upon these 
specimens coming from such a 
source. His refusal was based 
upon a lack of knowledge of the 
facts in the cases cited. 


DEPARTMENT WANTS ALL THE FACTS 


If we are correct in our. inter- 
pretation of the attitude of the 
head of the Classification Divi- 
sion a written opinion as to lia- 
bility to the requirements of the 
law would ‘be rendered in the case 
of any piece of copy embraced 
in this exhibit if the request for 
an opinion came from the pub- 
lisher of the paper in which the 
matter appeared, or where it was 
proposed to have it appear. The 
request would have to be accom- 
panied by a statement of all the, 
governing facts,—facts, let us say, 
such as might illuminate the con- 
nection, direct or .indirect, be- 
tween the reading notice under 
scrutiny and paid advertising past, 
present or prospective. But the 
Classification Division could not, 
in justice, undertake to pass judg- 
ment upon any piece of copy 
brought forward by an outsider 
having, admittedly, no first-hand 
knowledge of the circumstances, 
—or influences in connection with 
its insertion. 

The Printers’ INK representa- 
tive, who has had long talks with 
all of the officials who have this 
matter in charge at the Post- 
Office Department, has gained 
from these talks the composite 
impression that much must de- 
pend upon a_ publisher’s own 
conscience. One of the officials 
rather resented it when the rep- 
resentative said: “So, in such 
cases you really put it up to the 
publisher,” and yet the fact re- 
mains that the department is, in 
very many instances, obliged to be 
governed in its attitude by what 
a publisher says as to the circum- 
stances under which given pub- 
licity has been accorded. 


(Continued on page 111) 
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SIX! 


“geexeedRuthrauff or Ryan 
suggested a plan of selling 
our goods which reduced our 
selling cost approximately two- 
thirds and enabled us to sell at 
a good profit, whereas before 
we had been selling our goods 


at an actual loss.” 


The above is an extract from a letter written by 
one of our clients to a prospective customer who 
inquired regarding our service 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN 


Advertising 
4so Fourth Avenue, New York 
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To Our Advertisers 


rT3 Aare . 29 
The Season’s Greetings 
We Thank You for Your Patronage 


THE TIMES-PICAYUNE is now carrying, as it 
has done consistently throughout the year 1916, the 
largest volume of advertising ever carried by a New 
Orleans newspaper. 


The first eleven months and seventeen days show a 
gain over last year of 794,544 agate lines, and its total 
volume of business exceeds that of any other New 
Orleans newspaper more than 900,000 agate lines. 


And this showing is made in face of the fact 
that THE TIMES-PICAYUNE is the only newspaper 
in New Orleans that has eliminated from its columns 
advertising of liquor, beer and alcoholic beverages and 
advertising of moving picture film companies when it is 
based upon running the serial story. 


Regarding the newspaper, there never was a time 
when THE TIMES-PICAYUNE was more valuable as 
an advertising medium than it is today. The increased 
patronage has enabled us to meet rising costs without 
increasing either advertising or subscription rates, and the 
newspaper is bigger and better than ever before. 


The Times-Btcapune 


The South’s Greatest Newspaper 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES : 
Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, Kansas City and Des Moines 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 














True and False Economy in Cutting 
the Cost of Printed Matter 


The Parable of the Talents Applied to One of the Modern Advertiser’s 
Problems ’ 


By W. B. Patterson 


{Eprrorra. Nore: The article to 
which Mr. Patterson. refers (“How 
.Some Positive Reductions Were Made 
in the Cost of Printed Matter”) was 
preceded by two other articles in which 
the subject was discussed from other 
angles. The saving in cost by care in 
the distribution of printed matter was 
emphasized in all three articles, and 
was particularly featured in “Meeting 
the High Cost of Printed Matter’ in 
Printers’ Inx for October 12th, The 
danger of cutting costs and at the same 
time reducing the selling power was 
brought out in ‘‘Making the Catalogue 
Do Double Duty,” in Printers’ Inx 
for October 26th.1 


FAIL to remember any ques- 
tion or argument that hasn’t 
two sides to it. So when I read 
the article in Printers’ INK, for 
November 30th, on “How Some 
Positive Reductions Were Made 


in the Cost of Printed Matter,” I 
felt that the question hadn’t been 
fully discussed. 

Do you remember the parable 


of the talents? The salient points 


as they remain in my mind are, 


that the boss gave his assistants 
certain appropriations in accord- 
ance with their qualifications— 
one got five talents, one two tal- 
ents, and another one talent. They 
were told to use these talents and 
account for same on his return, or 
else at the end of the fiscal year, 
I don’t just recall which. And 
what happened? The profit and 
loss sheets were called for, and 
the chap who had been given five 
talents showed 100 per cent prof- 
its, and the fellow having two 
talents did likewise; but the man 
who had been allowed only one 
talent had buried his in the 
ground and brought it back, just 
as he received it. Right then and 
there, as I remember it, new ap- 
propriations were made and the 
two who had invested well were 
given the talent previously in- 
trusted to the short-sighted indi- 
vidual, who got the g. b. with 
soft, shivery music, 

Now, 


I have a huneh that ~ 


those three advertising men—(or 
weren’t they a. m.?)—have been 
reincarnated many times and their 
experiences duplicated over and 
over again. From my point of 
view too much stress is being put 
on the possibility of cutting print- 
ing costs—burying talents instead 
of driving all the harder for yet 
bigger stakes. 

You say that printing prices 
have advanced some 25 per ‘cent 
over last year, and perhaps 70 
per cent in four years. Let’s take 
it for granted that those figures 
are accurate, for it isn’t my pur- 
pose here to present an analysis 
of such conditions. 

How much has the average mer- 
chandise advanced in price? 
Would 25 per cent cover such ad- 
vance? And isn’t the dear public 
paying and don’t they expect to 
pay more? Mr. Wise Advertiser 
senses this resignation and knows 
that the buying public has more 
money to spend than ever before 
—and what is more to the point, 
is spending it. Just why, then, an 
advertiser should reason that he 
can profit by cutting out the “class” 
in his printed matter, and getting 
down to overalls and jumpers 
isn’t at all apparent to me. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE DISTINCTIVE 


I wonder if I’m different from 
most people—perhaps I am—but I 
can’t help but notice that the store 
window with the real “pep” gets 
me into the store, where the plain 
garden variety doesn’t. The ap- 
peal of the distinctive catalogue 
differs not at all from the store 
window with the real effort in‘ it. 

What do you remember most 
clearly about Joseph—his coat of 
many colors? Probably: There’s 
one instance of all the garments 
mentioned in. history—see what 
those colors did? 

Cut out colors? Why? Have 
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you ever compared the cost of a 
catalogue with, say, three colors, 
and the cost in two colors? Have 
you noticed any great saving if 
you were advised to lithograph 
some display in eight colors, and 
you limited it to six? To be sure, 
there was a saving, but in the 
average case, did the loss in the 
results justify the saving? 

If I were holding a brief merely 
for the use of colors, I could 
quote authorities among the ad- 
vertising fraternity who concur 
with me in the effectiveness of 
colors as compared to black and 
white, Tests have proved beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the 
additional cost is more than justi- 
fied. What, then, is the idea of 
eliminating colors? 

Don’t you think that the chap 
who had the goose that laid the 
golden eggs would have been fool- 
ish to cut down the rations of the 
goose just because said rations 
had increased in cost—shall we say 
25 per cent? Of course, you 
think so! 

Casey saw the price of grain 
go rocketing and commenting on 
the h. c. of 1, struck upon this 
expedient of beating the market: 
He would feed his pig grain one 
day and sawdust the next—the 
pig wouldn’t know—and then, 
why, sure, the bacon would really 
be better at that—“A strake uv 
fat ’nd a strake of lane”—just as 
he relished it. 

It can’t be done, Mike! Sus- 
tained effort is the logical method 
of success in anything. 

According to my notion, adver- 
tising is a great deal like religion 
—you can get out of it just in 
proportion to what you put into 
it. 

ELIMINATE THE SHODDY STUFF 


But colors alone don’t make or 
unmake a piece of advertising—or 
if there is any one color which 
does, it’s the gray matter in it. 
Colors wasted are worse than col- 
ors omitted. It’s in the judicious 
use of colors that the careful ad- 
vertising man doesn’t try to limit 
his printer or lithographer. 

The real dope on the present 
conditions—of course, .we’re speak- 
ing of how to effect savings in 


buying printing—-is to eliminate 
the shoddy stuff which, at best, is 
wasted, and confine appropriations 
to live, classy efforts. The fact 
that paper, which is one of the 
biggest items in any printing con- 
tract, has increased in cost far 
more than its proportion to the 
increased whole, . should bring 
home the fact that what one puts 


on it is more worthy of consid- 


eration than ever before. 

I once knew a printer who said 
to me: “You fellows wear out a 
piece of paper before you deliver 
it. We handle it with pitchforks 
and get our money quickly.” He 
didn’t “worry about his clothes 
being pressed, either. And he 
printed for buyers who seldom 
bought long. The printer who 
was furnishing brains and mate- 
rial’ to his customers held his 
trade because they held theirs— 
partly because of his work. 

Next, the careful distribution 
of advertising matter can be oft- 
times the means of saving far 
more than the saving in cost of 
the mere printing. I know for a 
fact that a big corporation had 
that proved to them very conclu- 
sively by a printer who was will- 
ing to have that saving applied on 
their printing contract to finish a 
better product. And $10,000 will 
help a lot in most contracts! 

The careful preparation of copy 
often saves the ‘amount of the 
difference between a good job and 
an indifferent one. There are, I 
believe, more catalogues written 
hastily and put into type, then 
corrected at an expense which is 
almost entirely unnecessary, than 
there are catalogues put into just 
the words and sequence that are 
really wanted. It’s just as easy 
to change a word or a sentence or 
description in the typewritten 
MSS. as it is in the galley or page 
proof. If that could be impressed 
upon the average buyer of print- 
ing it would save both him and 
the printer time and money, and 
eliminate a disagreeable chapter 
in each of their lives. The buyer 
thinks many times he should have 
“poetic license” to change copy 
after it is in type—and the print- 
er, who rarely gets paid all it’s 
worth for those changes, can’t 
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see it the same way. Licenses cost 
money. 

The high-grade printer and 
lithographer nowadays isn’t a 
mere mechanic. He can and will 
be of great assistance to buyers 
of printing—large and small. That 
isn’t piffle—it’s fact. The buyer 
who shows a disposition to put it 
up to his printer or lithographer 
and let him advise and feel a re- 
sponsibility for the success of the 
proposition clear through to the 
merchandising results—that man 
will get more for his money than 
any other buyer I know of. 

True, he may not cut his cost 
under previous efforts, but he will 
get the kind of printing or lithog- 
raphy that will pay him well, and 
invariably he will repeat. 

My plea, therefore, is that really 
cutting printing costs is false 
economy. It’s saving at the spigot 
and losing at the bunghole. It’s 
burying the talent while others 
are doubling theirs. 


Increase in Publishing Costs 


A bulletin has been issued by Jesse 
H. Neal, executive secretary of the As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc., analyz- 
ing the increased costs in the publishing 
field. The facts brought out, which are 
compiled from a questionnaire among the 
member papers of the association, are 
as follows: 

“PAPER: Reports from thirty-six pub- 
lications show an average advance of 
70 per cent, the smallest being 35 per 
cent, the highest 250 per cent. 

“INK: From fourteen papers the report 
show an average advance of 44 per 
cent. .No advance reported from 
twenty-two papers on account of work 
being done under contracts still in 


force. 

“ENGRAVINGS: Reports from _twen- 
ty-six papers show an average advancé 
of 43 per cent, while ten had no in- 


crease. 

“COMPOSITION: An average —ad- 
vance of 9 per cent reported by eigh- 
teen papers. The other eighteen had 
no advance chiefly on account of hav- 

ig the work done under contracts 
still in effect. 

“PRESS WORK: Reports from twelve 
papers show an average advance of 7%4 
per cent. Balance reported no in- 
crease on account of unexpired con- 


tracts. 

“BINDING: An average advance of 
7% per cent reported by ten papers. 
The other twenty-six still have con- 
tracts. in effect on old basis. 

“OTHER EXTRA EXPENSES: Refer- 
ence is made by several publishers to 
higher salaries for editors and other 


employees; higher  travelin ex- 
penses; extra cost of getting ddvertis- 


ing, etc. ; 

“HOW HIGHER COSTS ARE BE- 
ING MET: .A_ questionnaire will 
shortly be submitted covering this 
point. I have advices from ten of 
our publishers who have raised either 
subscription rates, advertising rates 
or both. None of these report any 
serious difficulty. In fact, one states 
that an increase in subscription rates 
of from $2 to $3 was apparently not 
noticed at all. The secretary of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation advises that 30 per cent of 
their members have raised advertising 
rates already and more are taking 
similar action every day. Many news- 
papers are advancing subscription 
rates also. 

“GOVERNMENTAL INVESTIGA- 
TIONS: The Canadian Government 
is conducting an investigation as to 
he news-print situation, The Federal 

rade Commission of the U. S. A. is 

now investigating causes for the in- 
creased price of book paper and has 
promised this office full information 
at the earliest possible moment, 

“DECREASE IN ADVERTISING 
RATES: An investigation made by 
Printers’ Ink shows that advertising 
space costs less than ten years ago, 
measured by the price per line per 
thousand circulation. On this basis 
the reports from thirty-two business 
papers indicates that their rates aver- 
age 9 per cent less than ten years ago, 
whereas the average increase in prices 
of ninety-six staple commodities is 41 
per cent.” 


Two Ottawa Papers Unite 

On January 1 the Ottawa Free Press 
will be merged with the Evening Jour- 
nal. A new morning paper will be 
issued, to be known as the Journal-Press. 
Associated with P. D. Ross, president 
and editor of the Journal, will be Nor- 
man Smith, president and editor of the 
Free Press. In the United States the 
Chas. H. Eddy Company will represent 
the papers. 


Colorado Springs Wants More 
Tourists 


Small advertisements are being placed 
in selected dailies of New York, Chicago 
and Boston, and in one general circu- 
lation weekly by the Colorado Springs 
Chamber of Commerce. The city is ad- 
vertised as a winter health and pleas- 
ure resort. 


Core Joins Springfield Body 
Company 

Guy C. Core, former Chicago news- 

paper man and advertising manager of 

the Sparks-Withington ompany, of 

Jackson; Mich., has been appointed ad- 

vertising manager of the Springfield 


Body Company, with headquarters at 
Detroit. 
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How Lyon Tests Me- 
 ™ diums - 


earl Content,” That Interest 
Advertiser—Objection Scored 
Meainst Editorial Matter That 
“Neutralizes” the Advertising 
Message—What Is News and 
What Is Press-Agent Stuff? 


OUR New York newspapers 

now give preference to adver- 
tisements having a news value 
when the space limits have about 
been reached. This was pointed 
out as a significant fact by Floyd 
Y. Keeler, vice-president and sales 
and advertising manager of I.°W. 
Lyon & Sons, in an address 
last week before the Six-Point 
League in New York upon “The 
Intelligent Use of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising.” Newspapers depend 
upon getting about 20 per cent of 
the business they carry, he said, 
from national advertisers and 
charge a higher rate for it than 
for local advertising. 

The question that is continually 
arising is how can the small ad- 
vertiser compete with press-agent 
advertising which frequently over- 
shadows it. Ford’s peace propa- 
ganda, Mr. Keeler said, was an 
example of this kind of adver- 
tising. The American Telegraph 
and Telephone Co., he had been 
informed, was able to secure fif- 
teen miles of free publicity when 
it opened its transcontinental tel- 
ephone service. The railroads, 
theatres, express companies, all 
get write-ups of various kinds in 
the newspapers. The small na- 
tional advertisers are not given 
these free notices. Instead, they 
often find in the pages that carry 
their announcements news and 
other articles that kill the effect 
of their advertisements. Mr. 
Keeler cited one such case in his 
own experience. He said that 
right next to a Lyon’s advertise- 
ment in a certain paper was print- 
ed an article on the care of the 
teeth which asserted that a tooth- 
brush and water were all that was 
needed to keep the teeth clean. 
Matter that conflicts or neutral- 
izes the advertisements, he main- 


tained, ought to be kept off the 
pages in which they appear. 

Mr. Keeler then told how he 
made up the list of newspapers 
he is now using. First he prepared 
a list of 558 that ought to be em- 
ployed, having a total circulation 

f 8,500,000 copies. The cost of 
5000 lines for one year, using 48 
lines double-column once or twice 
a week, according to the season, 
would be $165,974. 

Eliminating all but the strong- 
est papers, he then had left 325 
newspapers, the same amount of 
space in which would cost $97,000. 
As this was a larger amount than 
his appropriation would allow, he 
still ‘further cut the list to 89 
papers in which he is now running 
his copy at an expense of $50,000. 


NEWSPAPERS GET FULL DETAILS OF 
ADVERTISING 


Booklets containing the copy 
for the campaign and directions 
as to insertions are sent to the 
special representatives, to the ad- 
vertising manager and the fore- 
man of each newspaper, together 
with a letter. Copies are also 
sent with shipments of electro- 
types and mats. In this way Mr. 
Keeler makes certain that every- 
body in the business department 
and some one in the composing- 
room will know about the Lyon’s 
advertising. One request made 
is that the Lyon’s ads be not 
placed on pages containing ob- 
jectionable medical or other ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Keeler spoke of the import- 
ance of the manufacturer having 
the local viewpoint regarding his 
product. Salesmen cannot give 


* this information. It is within the 


province of the newspaper pub- 
lisher to furnish it. “We don’t 
care,” he said, “how much depart- 
ment-store advertising you carry 
in your newspaper. What we 
want to know is how many drug 
stores there are in your town, 
how many windows are available 
for window displays. If there is 
a window-washing and window- 
dressing concern in each city we 
would like to do business with it. 

“The newspaper that appeals to 
me, as an advertiser, is the one 
that is representative and respect- 
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ed. It must be a real factor in 
the life of the city in which it is 
located. It contains perhaps an 
intelligently conducted questions- 
and-answers department and a 
woman’s page. It has a sane edi- 
torial policy, and it manifests a 
desire to hook-up in a helpful way 
with the national advertiser who 
uses its columns. It should be 
handy in size and the proportion 
of advertising to reading matter 
should be fair to the readers.” 

In the brief discussion that fol- 
lowed oné of the newspaper men 
present said that it is the business 
of the newspaper to print the 
news whether it related to a big 
or a small advertiser. Mr. Ford’s 
peace expedition was a subject in 
which people were widely inter- 
ested. The American Telegraph 
& Telephone Company did a 
thing of world-wide importance 
when it established transcontinen- 
tal telephonic communication. It 
was real news and every news- 
paper in the country was glad to 
print it. There is a wide differ- 
ence, he pointed out, between a 
puff or write-up and a legitimate 
piece of news. 


Seventeen-Million- Dollar Tax 


on Intelligence 
On December 9th the House Commit- 
tee on Post Offices voted to include as a 
legislative rider on the Post Office Bill 
an amendment fathered by Representative 
Randall of California, applying the zone 


system, as applied to parcel post, to all 
second-cass mail matter. Instead of the 
present flat rate of 1 cent per pound, 
or an increased rate of 1% cents per 
pound, as advocated by Mr. Burleson, 
this committee makes the unthinkable 
proposal to discriminate against those 
American citizens who live remote from 
ublication centers by taxing them as 
high as 6 cents per pound postage on 
all of their magazines, periodicals and 
newspapers. And this in spite of the 
fact that the Postmaster-General had 
recommended that the question be post- 
poned until it could be ascertained what 
effect the change would have on the 
spread of educational periodicals. 

The American Machwist has no quar- 
rel with honest and intelligent postal 
reform. Nor, we are sure, have our 
readers any desire to defraud the Gov- 
ernment of what justly belongs to it. 
But neither you nor we should sit idly 
by and permit a few unthinking repre- 
sentatives who can see no further than 
next year’s budget to upset the broad- 
minded policies set down by wise and 
far-seeing statesmen. Just two days 
after the Post Office Bill was reported, 
this ridiculous rider was jammed 


/ 


through the committee}} 
reflect upon 
$17,000,000 


ables and. on 

ables! Let’s giv rners, 
Wash., $500,000 for a marble post office 
and soak Tom Jones, who goes there to 
get his American Machinist every week, 
$s a year extra for postage on his 
avorite paper! . ... 

We are not stating these facts be- 
cause we are publishers of technical 
papers; but because, being publishers 
of technical papers, we see perhaps more 
clearly than others hse tp see it the 
gross injustice that this proposed rider 
attempts to perpetrate upon the reading 
public who must ultimately pay the bill. 

We object to the narrow-minded class 
legislation that would penalize the man 
who must get his education largely 
through reading. 

We object to the unjust sectionalism 
that divides this country into a ring of 
zones, each ring imposing an additional 
handicap on the spread of. information. 

We object to the distinction that 
makes the mechanic pay the farmer’s 
bill for postage. 

We object to the step backward that 
we will take as a nation if we dis- 
courage intelligence. — American Ma- 
chinist. 


Wins Russian Trade With 
Parcel Post 


According to an article appearing in 
“The Americas,” published by the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York, American 
merchants are losing a large volume of 
trade because of the lack of international 
parcel-post agreements with Russia and 
other large countries. While there has 
been a marked increase in our shipments, 
England, France and Japan have been 
able to get into certain markets, with 
which they have parcel-post facilities, 
with fifty millions of dollars’ worth of 
exports, while our own manufacturers, 
lacking these facilities, have found diffi- 
culty in getting goods through by all 
other means. 

This is notably true of Russia, where 
American goods are in demand and where 
a large permanent market can be devel- 
oped. Unfortunately the ordinary lines 
of traffic have been blocked by military 
and other contingencies. But Japan, with 
her pdrcel-post facilities, last year 
sent $3,847,727 worth of articles to that 
country by mail as against $98,622 in 
1913. Probably this year’s figures will 
be $7,000,000. England, through the 
same channel, sent $8,500,000 worth, and 
France enough more to pull the total 
amount up to the $25,000,000 mark. 

The parcel-post is an especial con- 
venience for small ‘shipments, and is un- 
equaled for building up an interna- 
tional mail-order or catalogue trade. 
Therefore our Government should do 
everything it can, the article concludes, 
to encourage the carrying on of busi- 
ness through the mails. 





In the Space-Buyer’s Day’s Work 


Some Observations of His Multifarious Duties That Prove the Con- 
clusion That, as a Class, He Is Half Born, Half Made 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


F it is true of woman, it is 
also true of the space-buyer in 
the advertising agency that his 
work never ends. In all the 
length and breadth of the adver- 
‘ tising domain we know of no one 
human that is called upon in the 
span of ten short hours (often 
twice ten hours) to fulfill a more 
ramified array of duties than he. 
If, as esomeone suggested some- 
what facetiously, the space-buyer 
is the original patron saint, at the 
same time he is quite often made 
the goat, while betwixt these poles 
he runs a daily gamut of activi- 
ties, from errand-boy to analytical 
merchandising chemist. Diplomat, 
statistician, information clerk and 
mediator are but ‘a few of the 
titles applicable to sum up his 
daily rodle—any and all of which 
go to prove that the modern 
space-buyer is half born, half 
made. 


There is little of the space- 


buyer’s work that is spectacular. 
Some of his greatest feats are 
never apparent on a’ campaign’s 
surface. He is at least nine times 
out of ten the prodigal son’s old- 
er brother. Yet there are cases 
where he is often called upon to 
exercise an ingenuity akin to that 
of a newspaper’s so-called “star” 
reporter to get certain desired re- 
sults. 

It used to be told of one such 
man, before the days of more defi- 
nite information on a publication’s 
circulation, that if he suspected 
the accuracy of a paper’s claims 
he would some night hop a train 
and appear without warning in 
the newspaper’s pressroom as an 
edition was being run off. Sing- 
ling out the foreman, he would 
extend him a cigar, perhaps, with 
some remarks like: “Nice morn- 
ing. How many you running off 
to-day?” etc., etc. 

He usually got the information 
he was after. 


While the mechanical details as 


of handling copy and cuts are 
usually delegated to a subordinate, 
nevertheless there arise sometimes 
extraordinary situations where the 
space-buyer has to assume pro 
tem. the forwarding-clerk’s role. 


FORCED-DRAFT ROUTING 


Not so many years ago a cer- 
tain automobile manufacturer was 
about to announce a brand-new 
and sensational mechanical fea- 
ture, no inkling of which had 
reached the public. The plans for 
the opening gun were not quite 
ripe, but the news was kept care- 
fully guarded, when the company 
got wind that a competitor was 
going to announce a similar fea- 
ture. shortly. 

The agency solicitor got back 
to his office on a Wednesday 
morning at 11 o’ clock with the 
news that, by hook or crook, they 
were to beat the other fellow to 
it. The announcement copy was 
a matter of a few hours—but the 
real burden of the emergency fell 
on the space-buyer. For him 
there was an adequate schedule 
to be made, but most important 
of all a routing of the copy to 
be arranged by the most econom- 
ical means, at the same time a 
method that would assure the si- 
multaneous appearance of the an- 
nouncement from coast to coast. 
Wherever it was possible to catch 
papers by mail this was done, and 
where this was not possible, the 
copy was routed by telegrams. 
It was four o’clock next morning 
before the space-buyer and his 
staff completed their plans. By 
this time the announcement was 
on its several ways, and on Fri- 
day morning the copy scored its 
beat in every large city of the 
United States from New York 
to San Francisco. 

Emergency copy thus often of- 
fers the space-buyer opportunity 
for displaying strategic dispatch. 
The day before the final confer- 
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ence between the railroads, the 
Government and the brotherhoods 
at Washington last summer the 
associated railways decided to 
run a special announcement in 
New York City, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. It was imperative that the 
advertisement appear the day of 
the conference. The order came 
to the advertising agency through 
which the copy was to. be placed 
at three o’clock in the afternoon 
of the preceding day. By seven 
o'clock the advertisement had 
been written and O. K.’d, by 
nine o’clock it had been set up 
and the mats made. Time lack- 
ing,. the copy for Chicago was 
telegraphed, but for the sake of 
insuring strict accuracy for Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton the space-buyer worked it 
this way: He had three office- 
boys waiting, and when the mats 
were ready one boy received a 
bundle for Philadelphia, the sec- 
ond a bundle for Baltimore, while 
the third bore the Washington 
mats. 

These boys all left on a night 
train for the South and dropped 
off as their several destinations 
were reached. The copy caught 
the Philadelphia morning papers 
and the evening papers in Balti- 
more and Washington. There 
have been cases where special 
trains have been impressed to dis- 
tribute copy quickly over a terri- 


ory. 

While this question of accu- 
racy may seem to be a little 
strained in this case, that it can 
cause a deal of trouble if the ut- 
most care is not exercised to in- 
sure exactness is illustrated by an- 
other space-buyer’s experience. 
His company was placing long- 
time orders for a food product 
in a big list of Canadian daily 
and ‘weekly newspapers. In all 
of the copy there was featured a 
stock recipe. 

When the time was about ready 
for the copy to make its initial 
appearance somebody in the 
food-manufacturer’s organization 
made the horrible discovery that 
the recipe read “tablespoonful” 
instead of “teaspoonful”—a trivial 
matter that might have knocked 


this proposition cold if the recipe 
were followed to any extent. 

Straightway it .was put up to 
the space-buyer to correct this vi- 
tal fault. It was a simple enough 
matter to correct it in the bigger 
papers, by telegraph, that had the 
mechanical equipment to handle 
it, and then to furnish substitute 
mats to make sure that the cor- 
rection would appear infallibly in 
these papers thereafter. 5 

But among the smaller papers 
that comprised the numerical bulk 
of the circulation many had no 
stereotyping facilities for han- 
dling mats. Yet it would have 
been a very expensive matter to 
cancel all of the electrotypes sent 
originally to these smaller papers 
and substitute new ones. So 
proofs of each ad with the cor- 
rection in the recipe plainly indi- 
cated were run off by the agency. 
Then a set. of these proofs was 
mailed to each paper with a let- 
ter explaining all over again the 
nature and the importance of, cor- 
recting the mistake, asking that 
the wrong word be routed -out 
and the correct one substituted 
in type. Yet even then, when the 
first copy appeared, the recipe 
read “tablespoonful” just the 
same, whereupon the space-buyer 
frantically notified them to saw 
out the recipe and leave the space 
blank, or, if nothing better, to 
take a hammer and flatten it out. 


BROAD KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 


It is hardly necessary to say 
that the space-buyer needs simul- 
taneously a thorough and ade- 
quate knowledge of the mechanics 
of advertising—the limit of fine- 
ness this publication will take in 
halftone screens—the column 
width of that one—whether this 
paper can handle mats—whether 
this one prints halftones clearly 
—or whether a line-cut is more 
advisable there; the kind of stock 
this magazine uses that requires 
special consideration, etc. 

There is an infinite number of 
such mechanical details that are 
expected as matters of course of 
the space-buyer, and while he may 
not have the actual haridling of 
such detail, nevertheless he knows 
it almost by second nature. Very 
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often you will find that he has 
‘acquired this knowledge in ad- 
vancing to his. present position. 
Some of the best-known space- 
buyers in the field to-day have 
risen from the checking depart- 
ment, through the cut department, 
the . forwarding and accounting 
departments to their present po- 
sitions. We do not say that a 
man cannot become a good space- 
buyer’ without advancing through 
these stages, but a _— previous 
groundwork gained in this way 
forms no inconsiderable portion 
of many a space-buyer’s business 
equipment. 

More than that, however, the 
space-buyer to deserve the cog- 
nomen must be a merchandiser 
as well. He must be able to ex- 
plain to a doubting client just 
why the Blanktown Bugle, with 
3,000 circulation, can demand fif- 
teen cents an inch, while the Cla- 
rissa Clarion, with the same cir- 
culation, apparently as desirable, 
too, is satisfied with eight cents 
an inch. Perhaps it is that the 
Bugle stands alone in its field, 
while the Clarion shares honors 
with two rivals. Perhaps it is 
that the Bugle must haul paper 
a hundred miles further from a 
distributing center than the Clar- 
ion, and thetefore its circulation 
costs more per thousand. What- 
ever and why, the space-buyer 
must be there with the reason 
that clarifies. If he doesn’t know, 
it is his business to find out. 

Recently a space-buyer could 
not satisfy himself over the fol- 
lowing point: A certain paper 
claimed that it duplicated 80 per 
cent of a rival’s circulation, while 
the latter admitted that it dupli- 
cated 60 per cent of the other. 
Why should he use both papers, 
then, asked the space-buyer? This 
it was up to him to decide. He 
took a train to the city in ques- 
tion and made an _ investigation 
for himself. He called personally 
upon twenty-five of the adver- 
tisers that he found to be using 
either one or both of the papers. 
As a rule they admitted the du- 
plication of circulation, but they 
made a fine distinction that had, 
nevertheless, important merchan- 
dising bearing on the situation. 


INK 


Dividing their readers into 
three classes of purchasers—best, 
medium and poor—these adver- 
tisers told him that the duplica- 
tion in circulation came largely 
in the medium classes, but that 
there was no duplication of the 
buying power of the first and 
third classes; that the best pur- 
chasing class took one and the 
poorer the other. For a general 
proposition, then, he would be 
justified in recommending both, 
whereas for a $10 silk only one 
would be necessary—the other for 
a.ten-cent face powder. Check- 
ing up the merchants’ statements 
with their advertisements, he 
found them advertising in the, one 
$25 electric lamps, $15 corsets, 
while in the other the same ad- 
vertiser featured basement rem- 
nant sales and fifty-cent brass- 
ieres. 

It is probably because of his 
collation from one source or an- 
other of a vast fund of such gen- 
eral and particular information 
that the space-buyer gets a some- 
times embarrassing reputation as 
an information bureau. Moreover 
the hosts of requests for charitable 
copy are usually turned over to 
him, and it is here that he is called 
upon to exert diplomacy as an- 
other of his necessary attributes. 


MAKING. CAPITAL OUT OF AN EM- 
BARRASSING REQUEST 


A certain buyer of space for 
a company advertising extensive- 
ly, we will say, smoking tobacco, 
cigarettes, etc, was approached 
frequently by organizations ask- 
ing for an ad for this or that 
programme, year-book or special 
section. Some of these requests 
were from really influential men, 
representing important organiza- 
tions. It would not do to refuse 
such requests always, this space- 
buyer reasoned. So he made the 
best of a delicate situation. He 
would answer, certainly they could 
have an: ad. Perhaps some of 
their members, in turn (the most 
influential being named), might 
say a good word for this or that 
brand over their own signatures? 
They usually saw the justice of 
it, and in this way the space- 
buyer turned charity space into 
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what was really powerful copy. 

Again, and doubtless once more 
because of this aforementioned 
repute for ommiscience, space- 
buyers are often called upon to 
perform peculiarly intimate extra- 
curriculum favors for clients. 

A certain advertiser once wrote 
a space-buyer from abroad and 
asked him to rent an apartment 
for the former. A few houses 
were designated, but it was left 
to the space-buyer’s discretion to 
engage what seemed to him the 
most desirable and the best all- 
’round value for the money; much 
as though he were weighing one 
medium at twenty-five cents a line 
against another at thirty-five cents 
per. 


NO DUTY TOO SMALL 


Another time a client, using 
very large space, sent for the 
space-buyer of an agency to come 
down and see him about a cer- 
tain matter, unexplained at the 
time. This space-buyer, incident- 
ally, is the head of the concern. 
When he arrived he had’ to 
wait about half an hour, and then 
the president ‘of the company 
called him in. It seemed that the 
president’s wife had.lost her pet 
Pomeranian and the president 
wanted an ad put-in the papers 
to get the dog back. It took a 
couple of hours of this space-buy- 
er’s time to get and place a fifty- 
cent “wanted” in a single paper 
and get the dog back. An office- 
boy could have done as much, 
yet the president of this company, 


having come to rely on this man- 


in matters advertising, thought 
no one else capable of handling 
the matter but him. 

And, finally, it is usually put 
up to the space-buyer to make the 
most of bad situations. Such was 
the case of the man who was 
given 180,000 lines to fill with 
copy in a list of newspapers, all 
of which space was obtained on 
a trade basis for an office acces- 
sory. It seems that to help the 
salesmen they were allowed to 
sell this article to newspaper of- 
fices, 25 per cent of the payment 
to be in space. Out of this ar- 
rangement grew the 180,000 lines 
referred to, and as the bulk of 


this space was not considered ex- 
tremely valusule, it seemed to the 
manufacturer not worth while to 
utilize much money in the copy 
to be run in it.’ So the space- 
buyer was delegated to see that 
the space was filled somehow. It 
got so that he would just slap 
the name of the device in large 
type across the page (the ma- 
jority of the copy was full pages), 
follow with a page of the cata- 
logue and slam a coupon in the 
corner. 

One backwoods weekly sent in 
its numbers faithfully for check- 
ing. The amount of space that 
was due the advertiser -was all 
used, and for weeks afterward the 
paper continued to arrive, every 
issue carrying the advertisement. 
Then one day there came a lapse 
of two weeks, after which this 
paper came again with a letter 
saying: “Please excuse us for not 
running your advertisement for 
two weeks, but our press was 
broken.” 


ALL THINGS TO ALL - 
MEN 


These are but a few instances 
that go to prove that, far from 
being simply a lordly and poten- 
tial distributor of largesse, the 
space-buyer is a gentleman of in- 
finite resource and unlimited ac- 
complishments. In the course of 
his all too short day he must, in 
addition to receiving a multitude 
of callers, sifting a mass of cor- 
respondence for the wheat, super- 
intending the accuracy of a multi- 
tude of figures, act as mediator 
and adjustor of differences of 
opinion between client and pub- 
lisher over such matters as po- 
sition, charges, etc. and fill in 
the chinks with a hundred and one 
other services which, because they 
have little apparent bearing on 
any other phase of the business, 
are relegated to him as a matter 
of course. 

We have shown that much of 
this knowledge is acquired per- 
force. There is quite as much 
more that no amount of experi- 
ence can give, which bears out 
our original contention that the 
space-buyer is half made, half 
born. 
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ten to one 


ECONOMY IN ADVERTISING is assured by the use of 
dominating Electric and Painted signs where concentration 
of population is greatest. On Manhattan Island, New York, 
there are 10 TIMES THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE TO THE 
SQUARE MILE as in the next largest city. 


Population per square mile 123,355 
NEW YORK 


Population per square mile 12,564 
CHICAGO eee 


Population per square mile 13,178 
PHILADELPHA yyy , 

Population per square mile 12,295 
ST. LOUIS RII eeste 

Population per square mile 15,891 
BOSTON 

Population per square mile 14,117 
CLEVELAND 


Population per square mile 14,634 
DETROIT 


Population per square mile 10,869 
SAN FRANCISCO am 


Population per square mile 5,714 
CINCINNATI aR 


Population per square mile 2,040 
NEW ORLEANS mm 


Population per square mile 5,140 
LOS ANGELES eo 


Population per square mile 5,000 
KANSAS CITY Aes 


C The 0.J.Gude 


220 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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How Shall the Advertiser Regard 
the Newly Forming Chains? 





As a Market or a Menace?—The Economy Stores of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Co. and Jones Brothers’ Tea Company Worth 
Watching by Manufacturers 


By Charles W. Hurd 


WO recent and important de- 

velopments in the retail gro- 
cery field will direct anew the at- 
tention of all national advertisers 
and manufacturers in general to 
the revolution that has been going 
on there. The first event was the 
reorganization, some five months 
ago, of the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company, and the in- 
crease of its capital from $2,100,- 
000 to $12,500,000. in preferred 
stock and 250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock without par value. 

The other is the purchase 
within a month of the second 
largest of the grocery chains, 
the Jones Brothers’ Tea Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, with its affili- 
ated concerns, the Grand Union 
Tea Company, the Globe Grocery 
Stores, Inc., and the Anchor Pot- 
tery Company, by the Wall Street 
bankers, Merrill, Lynch & Co., at 
a figure said to be $10,000,000, and 
the increase of the capital stock 
from $10,000,000 to $14,000,000. 

These events are important in 
themselves as fresh illustrations 
of the increasing consolidation of 
the retail interest and the grow- 
ing attraction of “big business” 
toward the chains. But that is 
not all, nor the chief significance 
of the developments. In reality, 
it is a tribute to a discovery—to 
what is now widely known as the 
“economy -store,”—and presages a 
big manufacturing development. 

The discovery of “economy” 
stores did not originate with the 
chains. As a matter of fact, it is 
nothing more than a reversion to 
one of the earliest and most ele- 
mentary forms of storekeeping, 
namely selling over the counter 
for cash, with the entire elimina- 
tion of deliveries, telephones and 
every other kind of service except, 
as is claimed, that in price and 


quality. But since the Great At- ’ 
8 


lantic and Pacific Tea Company 
began to experiment with the new 
type of stores about four years 
ago, it has half revolutionized its 
successful system of nearly fifty 
years. A year or two before the 
recent reorganization, it had some 
800 stores, each or most of them 
selling over the counter, and mak- 
ing deliveries through thousands 
of outside agents or wagon sales- 
men on routes. Only 180 of that 
old type of stores are left in the 
organization. The rest have been 
changed over to “economy stores,” 
and there are now over 2,600 of 
the latter in operation. 

Until two years ago, the Grand 
Union Tea Company followed the 
traditional method. And then it, 
too, saw the light. It stopped 
adding the old type of store, and 
began to develop the new or 
“economy” type, doing it under 
the name of the Globe Grocery 
Stores, Inc. There are now sixty 
of these latter stores. 

Besides these important exam- 
ples, there are numberless other 
“economy” chains and individual 
stores starting up locally in almost 
every large city. They have been 
produced by the conditions. 


BOTH TYPES OF STORE TO CONTINUE 


It must be clearly kept in mind, 
however, that the revolution in 
the big chains goes only part way. 
The old type of store has not 
been abolished, and will not be 
abolished, because it is the centre 
of each local agency system. It 
will even be developed still more, 
we are informed, though not to 
such an extent that it will inter- 
fere with the economy store de- 
velopment. Each of the old-type 
branch store has from two to five 
or six clerks inside, and from five 
to twenty outside salesmen, travel- 
ing by wagon or automobile 
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through the country, selling to the 
country or small-town trade, and’ 
obtaining ‘its supplies from the 
store. 

These agents, solicitors, outside 
salesmen or wagon men, as ‘they 
are called, sell on commission, and 
until recently have been the back- 
bone of the old chain system of 
the type described. The trade 
done by any of the stores over the 
counter was only a small part of 
what it did through its routes. 
The Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company. has thousands of 
such routes. The Grand Union 
Tea Company has from 3,500 to 
4,000. 

It is evident, however, from 
these facts that the big money is 
in the new development. The lat- 
est Great Atlantic and Pacific fig- 
ures show this with perfect clear- 
ness. The company reports that 
the gross sales for the past nine 
months amount to $51,376,072, as 
against $30,975,913 for the corre- 
sponding nine months of 1915; an 
increase of 65 per cent! The re- 
organization this year from the 
sale of $3,000,000 five-year notes 
by the company was for the ex- 
press purpose of opening 1,000 
new “economy” stores. It had 
ample resources for normal ex- 
pansion, but it wished to hurry its 
occupation or pre-emption of a 
new field. The Grand Union or 
Jones Bros. reorganization is for 
a similar reason. In other words, 
both reorganizations are the re- 
sult, not of cumulative advan- 
tages derived from old or previ- 
ously recognized chain-store meth- 
ods, but of the new “economy” 
store method. 

It is curious that the “economy” 
store development should have 
followed so soon after another 
striking development, this time 
in wagon-route selling. It was 
brought. out by the Jewel Tea 
Company, of Chicago, a concern 
which did a business of about 
$16,000,000 last year, entirely 
through wagon routes. Most of 
the chains give premiums. The 
Jewel Tea Company’s sales scheme 
was to give the premium first and 
let the housewives earn it after- 
ward. It seems to have given the 
originator a distinct advantage in 
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the field and may yet force the 
other companies to adopt it. 

Whether it does or not is, how- 
ever, a small. question in compari- 
son with the question of whether 
the Jewel Tea Company will itself 
adopt the “economy” store idea 
and dovetail it into its wagon- 
route system. Such an issue can 
almost be predicted, because the 
two principles are not antagonist- 
ic, but complementary, and if com- 
plementary, therefore almost in- 
evitable. 

Until recently the strength of 
the big chains was in the country 
and small-town districts covered 
by the traveling system. It did 
not make much headway in the 
big towns and cities against the 
local chain systems and the live 
independents. Many of these lo- 
cal chains and independents were 
already doing a no-credit, no-de- 
livery, no-telephone business, and 
could not be dislodged. The big 
chains must have anticipated a 
certain difficulty in explaining 
away a difference in price between 
the goods sold from the wagons 
and the goods in stores that at- 
tempted to meet the prices of the 
cash and no-delivery stores, be- 
cause they were so long in mak- 
ing the change. 


THE UNDERLYING REASON FOR 
“ECONOMY” STORES’ SUCCESS 


But once it was made, the ex- 
planation became absurdly sim- 
ple. The high and increasing cost 
of living has set everybody to 
analyzing. Everybody now real- 
izes that, on the whole, the public 
has to pay for the retailers’ bad 
debts and good service. So it 
became a matter of timeliness and 
news as well as common sense to 
point out the difference even in 
the same establishment. A _ local 
Detroit “economy” chain, the 
Community Stores, claims in its 
newspaper advertising to effect a 
saving of 15 to 18 per cent 
through the “economy” plan. The 
difference in the prices of the two 
types of chain stores, the route- 
selling and the “economy”-store 
selling, will not be far from the 
same figures. 

In this way, without inviting a 
suspicion of inconsistency, the 
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; (CORRECTEL 
Circulation Statements of Baltimore 


States Postoffice, from October |: ct, 
Morning Sun 


92,328 | 
92,470 
94,731 | 
98,728 
. 102,882. 


Average for six months 
ended— 


October 1, 1914 
See 49018 ss 8 
October 1, 1915 
April 1, 1916 
October 1, 1916 


GAIN 


FOR PERIOD 





Evening Sun 


. 43,093 | Oct: I, 


- 44,623 


. 51,285 ; 


. 57,269 


.. .60,559 | 


dots Sun 


. . 81,947 | 
. 84,034 





GAIN 


FOR PERIOD 


17,466 


GAIN 


FOR PERIOD 


Apr. 1, 1915 . 
Oct. 1, 1915 . . 
Apr. 1, 1916 . . 
*Oct. 1, 1916. 


 , 88,001 } 
- 92,614 
96,604 | 


14,657 


*Inits previous publication of these rep 
its method of submitting statements. 

to correct as.a matter of fairness. Thi 
last period covered was published sepa 
This makes the loss in circulation of 




















The News has a 5.30 edition and since June 6th has issued a Noon edition 
The Star also has editions at noon and 5.30 P.M. all of which are counted 
in their circulation —_ THE EVENING SUN being a HOME PAPER 
issues no Special Editions like these for Street Sales, nor does The Sun 
any time include extras in the circulation figures. 
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TA TEMENT) 
apers as Submitted to the United 
14, to October Ist, 1916, inclusive 


jverace for six months Morning American 


October 1, 1914 
: LOSS 
April 1, 1915 


FOR PERIOD 
October 1, 1915 


<a 3.793 


October 1, 1916 





_ Evening Star 


. 53,275 
Se ee es LOSS 
| FOR PERIOD  ? ¢ ae 9,31 [FOR PERIOD 

1,038 | am-1.1916. . . .47,589| 9,746 


. 43,529 | 
Sunday News 
oe .. . . 56,898 
LOSS <4 act, Oi 60,760 GAIN 
\FOR PERIOD Oct. I, eee . 62,101 FOR PERIOD 


8076 Apr.1, 1916. . . .64,549 10,415 


Oe, 1,196... . O7,313 


sThe Sun stated The News had changed 
is was an error which The Sun desires 
irculation of The Sunday News for the 
amcly 2s shown in corrected figures above. 


Daily News 1,038, instead of 1,967. 
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Towering Above All: Others. 


Everybody looks up to and respects the 
successful farmer. He is one best asset 
in every community. 


The rest of the world may be madly en- 
gaged in a feverish sort of football scrim- 
mage for place or power, but the man with 
a lot of good land paid for, a home upon 
it provided with modern creature com- 
forts, a farm possessing suitable general 
equipment —including always good 
live stock—is America's most desirable 
citizen. 


He radiates thrift and the sunshine of 
better things all about him. 


Usually you will find that he is a reader 
of THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE. Most 
men of his type will tell you that the 
paper has helped them forward. 


You can if you wish make a business con- 
nection with him through our advertising 
columns, 


Rate, 70 cents a line flat. 


THE BREEDERS GAZETTE 


Tubahed Uti” The Farmer's Greatest Paper™ Abhstediery Rersdep 
Sanders Publishing Co..542 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO. U.S-As 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Gor Ww. Herbert, Inc., 
stern a Representative, 
‘a Ww. W' 
Chicago, Ill. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
TANDARD Eastern Representative, 
os Roy 381 Fourth Ave., 
AM PRES New York City. 





great national chains can operate ~ 
the old stores. and routes in the 
country and the new “economy” 
stores in the city, and thus blanket 
the whole field. 

But the new market they have 
discovered is infinitely greater 
than the old one. Not only is the 
new business more profitable, but 
it is possible, in the cities, to plant 
the stores thickly. A store to a 
block or two is not uncommon. 

It is interesting to observe that 
the two big chains that have 
adopted the “economy” store are 
not wasting any energy in fighting 
each other, or invading territories 
in which the other has already 
obtained strong representation, or 
in fighting the strong local chains. 
There is room enough for the big 
ones. But the mortality’ among 
the little corner groceries: in the 
towns invaded by the new type of 
chain-store is reported to be very 
large. 

The general importance of the 
new chain development having 
been fairly indicated by the pre- 
ceding account, it remains to de- 
tail some of the particular points 
of significance. 

Every chain, of course, can be 
studied from three different an- 
gles: as a market, a menace, and 
as a ‘ manufacturer, either actual 
or potential. 


THE NEW TYPE OF STORE AS A 
MARKET 


Let President Harry Jones, of 
the new Jones Brothers’ Tea Com- 
pany, describe the market for na- 
tional advertisers and other man- 
ufacturers furnished by the new 
development: 

“Until,two years ago or so,” he 
said, “we distributed our own 
product through some 200 stores 
and 3,000 or 4,000 traveling-agent 
salesmen, and did not sell any 
nationally advertised brands of 
grocery goods. By that time, hav- 
ing carefully studied the opera- 
tion of the ‘economy’ stores, we 
decided to go into the field our- 
selves. We now have sixty stores 
of this type and are opening new 
ones every week. The additional 
capital we shall obtain through 
reorganization will enable us to 
expand them rapidly. 
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“The Globe stores, like all or 
most other ‘economy’ stores, sell 
a representative line of trade- 
marked, nationally advertised 
goods. We do not discriminate 
against the latter any way, but 
give the public exactly what it 
wants, displaying our own goods 
more prominently, perhaps, but 
also giving the others a fair show. 
We buy direct from the manufac- 
turers at a price no jobber has 
been able to better. In order to 
get into our stores, a product 
must, of course, demonstrate a 
demand for itself.” 

It goes without saying that it is 
much more difficult to effect an 
entrance into the desirable chain- 
store systems than it is to make a 
beginning in the independent 
stores. But once the chain-store 
buyer is convinced, the battle is 
practically over—a large order is 
placed and distribution through 
hundreds or thousands of stores 
is automatically accomplished. 

“The ‘economy’ stores are so 
superior to the old-fashioned cor- 
ner groceries,” continued Mr. 
Jones, “that they will, certainly 


drive out the latter, and, of course, 
when it comes. to a competition on 
the basis of price alone, the chain 
‘economy’ stores will. ultimately 
outsell the individual ‘economy’ 
stores. And that means the doom 
of the jobbers, too, at least as a 
real factor.” 

In other words, the jobbing 
system will be taken over by the 
chains. Should this result there 
will be this fundamental differ- 
ence from the present system. 
The jobbers’ service to-day is 
physical distribution and carrying 
accounts. They cannot be- de- 
pended upon to create demand. 
Manufacturers must do that for 
themselves. by sales. promotion 
among the retailers and by adver- 
tising. But the chains are both 
jobbers and retailers, and as re- 
tailers they control their own 
stores and do all their own pro- 
motion work. Whether they will 
do it so efficiently for all prod- 
ucts that they will save national 
advertisers the often heavy costs 
of dealer-work, or whether they 
will merely keep the national 
brands and hand them out when 
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“Why We. Advertise 
The ladepenial? 


Copy of an Article by the Advertising Manager of 


The Alexander Hamilton 


Institute 


The greatest institution in the United States 
for teaching efficient business administration, 
its appeal being to business men and executives 





“‘Doesn’t it all come down to this: Mr. Hughes 
violated the first principles of salesmanship 
by running down his competitor’s goods?” 


This little paragraph headed “The Essence” follows the 
leading editorial “The Election and a Look Ahead” in THE 
INDEPENDENT for November 20. It is typical of many 
choice expressions that appear in this weekly magazine reg- 
ularly. And-this one little quotation shows well the spirit of 
progressiveness that pervades each and every issue. 


Speaking of progressiveness, it is interesting to note that 
back in 1848 THE INDEPENDENT came ‘into being as a 
champion of the Anti-Slavery Movement. For 68 years this 
magazine has prospered and in that time has built up what 
is recognized as the most distinguished roll-call of contributors 
of any periodical ever published -in America. 


The present management of THE INDEPENDENT an- 
nounced in October, 1913, that it would double the circulation 
within a year, and it did. Then it began a campaign to again 
double the circulation, and it has succeeded. Over 100,000 
people now receive this publication every week. 


THE INDEPENDENT is much more than a “Review 
Magazine.” It has a‘definite personality and editorial influence 
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which result in a high percentage of reader confidence. It 
may be sharply distinguished from other magazines of its class 
thru the fact that it flashes its news, editorial comments, 
articles and pictures of world events more swiftly, by from 
one to five weeks, than does any other American periodical. 


This publication is the official organ of the National Institute 
of Efficiency. You have doubtless observed the Efficiency 
Service which it has conducted for more than a year under 
the direction of Mr. Edward Earle Purinton. ‘The response 
to this service from every state in the Union has been re- 
markable. The excellent results we have secured from this 
medium are due, in part at least, to the favorable position we 
have had opposite these articles by Mr. Purinton. 


To summarize briefly : 
THE INDEPENDENT has grown swiftly and solidly. 


Buying space in THE INDEPENDENT now is buy- 
ing on a rising market. 


It presents the swiftest periodical news, picture, and 
advertising service in America. 


It is preeminently a periodical of service. 
Its circulation has high potential and long reach. 


It takes our message into homes of refinement and 
intelligence, 


That its readers are those who appreciate high grade 
merchandise is proved by the character of its contents 
coupled with the natural growth of its circulation. 


Watch your leads and see. 


B. LICHTENBERG 


[Advertising Manager] 


Reprinted by kind permission from “ The Institute Wire” of November 18, 1916, 
the Official Magazine of The Alexander Hamiliton Institute, of New York City 


The Dndenendent 


- WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
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asked for, while at the same time 
pushing their own private labels, 
is a question that cannot be de- 
termined jin miganee. 

Apparetitly ‘the ‘first feeling of 
retailers and manufacturers was 
that the chains would discriminate 
in the latter way. But the experi- 
ence of the past two or three 
years. with the chains in other 
fields than the grocery decisively 
shows that the menace, while not 
removed from the horizon, is still 
some distance off. The retail to- 
bacco chains all have their private 
brands, but they are utterly. un- 
able to keép the nationally adver- 
tised brands out of their stores, 
or even help displaying them. 
The drug chains all manufacture 
products of their own, but they 
admit, display and even advertise 
locally the popular standard goods. 
Some of the national brands have 
found: their way against great ob- 
stacles into the five and ten cent 
stores. Chain restaurants are ob- 
liged to use certain nationally ad- 
vertised food products and name 
some of them on their bill-of- 
fare. The rapid turnover of 
these brands and their double 
profit—retailers’ and jobbers’— 
make them too good a proposition 
for the chains to refuse. 

But the temptation to wedge in 
their private brands and get the 
third or manufacturer’s profit, is 
still there. Two of the co-opera- 
tive drug chains tried national 
advertising. *One campaign was 
discontinued after a year, because 
it was found too difficult to keep 
the constituent retailers lined up 
for co-operative advertising. The 
reasons for the discontinuance of 
the other drug chain’s campaign 
had nothing to do with the oppor- 
tunity or the desire to advertise. 
Woolworth’s five and ten cent 
store company is advertising a 
ball of crocheting yarn, and the 
United Cigar Stores Company is 
advertising to sell a_ private- 
brand cigar and also to get 
agencies. 

“The larger we grow and the 
better distribution we have, the 
nearer we. are, perhaps, to na- 
tional advertising,” said the pres- 
ident of the Jones Brothers Tea 
Company, “but as a matter of 


fact, the- idea has not yet been 
seriously considered. The reor- 
ganization of the company has 
been made mainly for the purpose 
of putting the company on what 
might be called a manufacturing 
basis. The Globe ‘economy’ stores 
are the outlets. We already man- 
ufacture 90 per cent of all the 
goods sold through our two. sys- 
tems, and while the rapid develop- 
ment of Globe stores selling the 
products of other manufacturers 
may decrease the percentage some- 
what, we shall nevertheless in- 
crease the total output of our fac- 
tories. The manufacturing profit is, 
of course, much larger than the re- 
tailing profit. The grocery retailer 
who can net 4 or 5 per cent of his 
gross sales is doing very well in- 
deed.* Our net profit for the last 
fifteen years, figuring on both re- 
tailing and manufacturing, has 
been 8.97 per cent.” 

Neither does the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Company contemplate 
national advertising, according to 
the executive officers of that com- 
pany. 

CHAINS AS MANUFACTURERS 


But large corporations do not, 
as a rule, make predictions as to 
what methods they will adopt. The 
fact is that both these companies 
manufacture on an elaborate scale, 
and will of course develop the 
profitable end of the business just 
as fast as they can make a mar- 
ket for the products. Jones Broth- 
ers Tea Company, in which is in- 
cluded the Grand Union Tea Com- 
pany, roasts and blends its own 
coffees, blends its own teas, grinds 
its own spices, makes extracts, 
baking powder, glycerine, toilet 
creams, manufactures seventeen 
different kinds of soap, prints 
wrappers, labels and_ literature, 
makes its own wooden and paste- 
board boxes and tin cans, and 
wraps and fills by automatic ma- 
chinery. It makes premium pot- 
tery in its Trenton plant. 

Coffee sales are from 35 to 40 
per cent, or about $4,000,000, of 
the total sales. The tea business 
bulks nearly $2,000,000 and soap — 
nearly $1,500,000. The extract and 
baking powder sales come next. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
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Company does not make soap, but 
it makes about everything else 
sold in its stores and of course 
has an enormous factory plant. 
It does not tell its percentage of 
net profits, but the actual figures 
are $1,820,598 last year on the 
previous capital of $2,100,000. 
This’ year’s net earnings are ex- 
pected to approximate $2,500,000. 

With this situation and these 
tendencies under view, is it possi- 
ble to doubt that these great gro- 
cery chains and others, too, possi- 
bly, later on, will come to national 
advertising of their own brands? 
The temptation is not so strong 
now as it will be when they have 
distribution in most of the large 
cities through their economy 
stores, and in the small town and 
country districts through their 
wagon routes. Is it likely that 
they will fail to take advantage of 
an obvious opportunity? 

The undermining of the present 
jobber system is being prosecuted 
by one of the chains through direct 
competition as well as by the in- 
vasion of the retail field. The 
Jones Brothers Tea Company is 
in the coffee and tea market vir- 
tually all the time, and makes a 
practice of jobbing everything 
more than its own needs. Last 
year, for example, it sold through 
brokers scattered over the country 
almost as much coffee as it roasted 
for its own use. It also jobs 
soap and exports it. The Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
does no jobbing of any kind. 


HOW THE JONES BROTHERS STARTED 
AND GREW 


The manufacturing and mer- 
chandising rise of the Jones 
Brothers Tea Company has been 
more gradual than meteoric. 
Three brothers, Cyrus ,D., Frank 
S., and Charles F. Jones, ‘laid the 
foundation at Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1872. The first two are 
still interested in the business, 
though not actively. Cyrus ‘had 
been a grocery clerk arid Frank a 
bookkeeper. They conceived the 
idea of going out and taking or- 
ders-among the coal miners’ fami- 
lies in: Scranton, as the Great At- 
lantic and Pacific Tea Company 
had been doing for a number. of 


years before that in other fields. 
The Jones brothers carried out 
the plan, soliciting in the forenoon 
and packing and delivering the 
goods in the afternoon, and get- 
ting cash for them. 

In 1876 Cyrus went to the Cen- 
tennial Exposition on his wedding 
trip and heard about the boom 
times in Saginaw, Mich. He 
went there and opened a second 
store, after trying to buy the lo- 
cal grocer out. The latter was 
glad to sell out in thrée months. 
This local grocer had used pre- 
miums, and Mr. Jones became in- 
terested in this advertising fea- 
ture and eventually adopted it for 
his stores. Other stores were 
added. Most of them were suc- 
cessful. Before long the volume 
of business had increased to such 
an extent that the brothers saw 
that they were missing a profit in 
not manufacturing their own 
brands. They opened their first 
factory about 1886, in Brooklyn. 

Progress has been steady and 
not very sensational from that 
time down to. the present re- 
organization. The conventional 
cost-cutting chain-store methods 
were put in operation as fast as 
discovered. The business has 
been divided into several parts for 
reasons of convenience. Jones 
Brothers Company was the manu- 
facturing end. The retail stores 
until recently were all under the 
Grand Union Tea Company, but 
they were known often by 
different names, mainly when 
opening up in the same city. The 
pottery company manufactured 
ware for premiums. 

“Our policy with the old type 
of stores,” said Mr. Jones, the 
president, “was naturally to in- 
crease the proportion of wagon 
routes to stores and open stores 
only as fast as we could tap the 
surrounding territory with wagon 
salesmen. As we have 198 stores 
of this type and from 3,500 to 
4,000 outside salesmen—the num- 
ber fluctuates—you will see that the 
average is not far from 20 routes 
to a store. We own the wagons 
and horses, but the salesmen are 
on commission. Seventy-five 
routes are covered in automobiles, 
chiefly in parts of the South 
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ILLUSTRATED 
The Pure-Bred Livestock Monthly 


The foremost periodical for country estate own- 
ers and managers, and farmers beyond the 
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The Market 
Possthiltties 
of Great 
Britain 


If you really are interested in 
this market and it is still the 
real gateway to the markets 
of the world, you had better 
get into touch with me at once. 


I don’t know it all but, better 
than that, I know where to go 
to find out, and this informa- 
tion is yours for the asking. 
My reply will not be use 


~ London 
Opinion 


You'll have to do that if you 


do come into this’ market. 
My reply will be a straight 
answer to straight questions 
and I shall be obliged if in- 
ventors of perpetual motion 
and other similar cranks will 
save their postage. 





ae 


Advertisement Manager 
LONDON OPINION 
67 & 68, Chandos St., London, W.C. 


Hello, our little house organ 
comes monthly on request. 





where the roads are good and 
the cars can be run the year 
’round. 

“The work calls for a pretty 
good type of salesmen. Only one 
man out of ten who starts suc- 
ceeds, but it is possible for him t 
make a very good share, for in 
stance, of the $800 to $1,000 « 
month in-sales he is expected to 
produce, very good money for 
country work. Our sales force is 
largely recruited from the country 
and small itowns, and we keep a 
surprisingly large number of those 
who stay long enough to learn 
the work. 

“Another reason for this is that 
a man has something to look 
forward to. There is a career of- 
fered him. After he has built up 
a route, it may be possible for 
him to open a store for us as a 
store manager and control part 
of it. That is the way most of 
our stores are opened. Then he is 
sure of a generally larger income, 
and in many cases of a share in 
the store’s profits. Or he may be- 
come one of the corps of expert 
canvassers who take beginners in 
hand and break them in on the 
wagon routes. In time he may 
graduate into a division manager- 
ship and have charge of five or six 
stores and later become a depart- 
ment manager with thirty stores 
under him. Over these, again, are 
the company officers. 

“The managers in each store, 
division and department pay close 
attention to the men and methods 
in their province, helping, advis- 
ing and criticizing, but in a con- 
structive way. A chain organiza- 
tion like ours must be one large 
family and rough methods will 
not go. The organization can only 
be held together by a common 
courtesy and kindness. 

“Besides this administrative su- 
pervision, the stores get three or 
four inventories a year from our 
special representatives. This 
checks up the store managers’ 
daily sales reports, the sales re- 
turns and the reports of our 
wholesale departments. We can, 
as a matter of fact, tell within 
five dollars what a store’s reports 
and inventory ought to be on a 
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uture date, from the records here 
n the office. The store: manager 
leposits his receipts daily, sub- 
iect to our draft. We maintain a 
very rigid supervision direct from 
headquarters over every item of 
expense. Everything is standard- 
ized so far as possible, but ‘any 
variation from the usual practice 
and overstocking as well is made 
the subject of a letter of inquiry 
to the store manager. ‘Extras’ 
are a big leak unless they are 
carefully watched. Our results are 
a turnover of twelve times in the 
Globe stores, somewhat less in the 
Grand Union. 

“The premiums given out at 
the Grand Union stores and 
which consist of porcelain, metal 
ware, kitchen ware of all sorts, 
rugs, mats, dry goods, cut glass, 
china, furniture, etc. are for- 
warded on the store manager’s or- 
der and charged up against him 
just as the other goods are 
charged. They are distributed in 
and from the store. 

“We have. not pushed the de- 
velopment of the old type of store 
for the last year or two, because 
we have been giving our attention 
to the economy stores and reor- 
ganization, but now that this part 
of the business is in smooth run- 
ning order we shall start a cam- 
paign of opening new Grand 
Union stores. 

“The ‘development of Globe 
stores will, however, be pushed 
still more actively. Our stores 
differ in one respect from some 
other economy stores. They are 
small stores with only one man 
in charge. Forty dollars isthe 
average rent. The clerk shuts up 
the store when he goes to lunch 
and keeps open only on Saturday 
night. There are no telephones, 
no deliveries, no credit, no pre- 
miums. These stores are not ex- 
clusively in poor neighborhoods. 
People often come in automobiles 
to get their supplies. Our stores 
are not cheap, in the bad sense. 
It is not a question of giving 
trash, but good goods .at low 
prices. The stores are often close 
together. We find when we can 
bring them close together they all 
do more business, 





Come Booklets 








1917 


Whether the year 1917 
proves profitable to you 


from a business stand- 
point depends upon 
yourself. 

If your business is 
prosperous, perpare to 
keep it so. It’s the old 

story of the rainy day. 


A campaign of edu- 
cational printed ad- 
vertising matter will 
keepyour firm name 
among the leaders 
inthetrade, regard- 
less of business 
conditions. 


Wehaveprepared 
to do the largest 
business in our 

history.Wehave 
every facility 
for the produc- 
tion of “‘Sales- 
manship in 
Print,” and 
we also serve 
in the spirit 
of willing co- 
operation. 


Our complete story is now in 
booklet form. Just two words 
will get it—“‘Send booklet” 


Arrow PRress,ixe 


SPECIALIZING IN 
Direct-by-Mail Literature 
Advertisement Composition 
ouse Organs 
ollow-Up Material 


320 W. 39cm St., NewYork 


Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 
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ten to one 


ECONOMY IN ADVERTISING (is assured by the use of 
dominating Electric and Painted signs where concentration 
of population is greatest. On Manhattan Island, New York, 
there are 10 TIMES THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE TO THE 
SQUARE MILE as in the next largest city. 


Population per square mile 123,355 
NEW YORK 


Population per. square mile 12,564 
CHICAGO 


Population per square mile 13,178 
PHILADELPHIA 


Population per square mile 12,295 
ST. LOUIS nega ; 


Population per square mile 15,891 
BOSTON 


Population per square mile 14,117 
CLEVELAND BRACES 


Population per square mile 14,634 
DETROIT OE et a 


Population per square mile 10,869 
SAN FRANCISCO =a 


; Population per square mile 5,714 
CINCINNATI Cae 


Population per square mile 2,040 
NEW ORLEANS mm 


Population per square mile 5,140 
LOS ANGELES ensiaee 


Population per square mile 5,000 
KANSAS CITY Sonora 


C The 0.0.Gude Co.NY. ) 


220 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Motor Car Knowledge 
for Sales Results 


In plowing the selling field for a number of 
automobile accessories, we have uncovered 
a very practical working knowledge of motor 
cars. his knowledge embraces both the 
maker’s and the user’s points of view. We 
want to apply it to the sales expansion of a 
good pleasure car, or any accessory that does 
not compete with those listed below. ; 
To this end, we offer the services of men in our organiza- 
tion who are salesmen-engineers; who know motor cars 
from four angles: manufacturing, selling, buying, opera- 
ting. These men have been instrumental in the successful 
promotion of 


Crew Levick Co Motor Specialties 
Atlas Ball Co. Steel Balls for Bearings 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Vul-Cot Fibre Motor Parts 
Endura Mfg. Co Sheet Packing 
Holt-Welles Co. . . * Carburetors 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co., Oilless Bearings and Friction Discs 


— 
= 
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We haven’t any advertising ‘‘discovery’’ to offer. Our 
staff of planners and writers makes the merchandising 
method fit the requirements. Our business connections 
are on a thorough business basis. Our time and experience 
are never devoted to the making of exhibition campaigns, 
nor to speculative effort. 


QE 
\ 


eS 


If you would like to know the complete facts concerning 
our equipment, our methods, and especially our ideals, 
we will take but a little of your time in telling them. 
We will not send a ‘‘solicitor’’—we do not employ them. 


McLAIN-HADDEN-SIMPERS-CO 
20. yang Sere OS Negeri 
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“We are on friendly terms with 
the other chains and do not try 
to start any price-cutting competi- 
tion. We have our own system of 
pricing and do not depart from 
it on occasion. We have gener- 
illy kept away from the other 
chains and they from us. There 
s enough territory for all, for a 
while at least. 

“Our system of management of 
these stores is different from that 
of the older stores on account of 
the fact that they are confined to 
cities, and only those of two 
states, New York and Pennsylva- 
nia. We have no division man- 
agers, and the department man- 
agers look after from fifteen to 
twenty stores apiece. Retail in- 
ventory is taken once a month. 
Statements are made weekly and 
monthly. 


THE PRESENT ADVERTISING 


“We must, of course, use some 
form of advertising, but it is done 
through circulars distributed by 
our solicitors and clerks, a house 
newspaper called the ‘Grand Union 
Herald,’ which is distributed in 
the same way to from 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 families a month; and 
package slips which are put out 
every time we have a new product 
or a new premium for the Grand 
Union stores. Our normal way of 
introducing a new brand is to ad- 
vertise it by reading notices and 
advertisements in the ‘Grand 
Union Herald’:and by the package 
slips with premium offers. The 
results are sometimes phenomenal, 
one month’s mention and one cir- 
cular often producing an increase 
of 300 or 400 per cent in its sales 
of the articles advertised. 

“Often with this we make a 
sales drive, offering money and 
other prizes to our salesmen and 
managers if they: can sell a cer- 
tain amount of goods, say, a ton 
of tea in a certain time. Forty- 
five salesmen ‘recently earned a 
trip to the New York district sales 
convention of managers. One 
came from as far away as Omaha. 

“The whole success of the chain 
system depends upon keeping the 
men alert and interested. The 
element of rivalship and sport 





Your competitor can dup- 
licate your most clever 
buyers, your plant efficien- 
cy, your improved, labor- 
saving machinery; but the 
clever, original, interesting 
“force of ada p 
Pres ey bg mre ge 
PRINTED SALESMEN 
cannot be duplicated. 


They are your one advan- 
tage over your competitor. 


Established more than fifty years. The 
largest high grade printers in the world 
Che Lakeside press 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 





The Association of 


Agricultural 
College Magazines 


represents the greatest in- 
fluence in American agri- 
culture. . 


Ask ‘yourself why? Ask 
us why and let us prove 
their value to you as an 
advertising medium. 


Cornell Countryman, Ohio Agricul- 
tural §tudent, Iowa Agriculturist, 
Illinois Agriculturist, Purdue Agri- 
culturist, Missouri College Farmer, 
Wisconsin College Magazine, Penn 
State Farmer. 


8 States—8 Universities—8 Papers 


New York 
Barnhill & Henning...23 East 26th St. 


Chicago 


Edmond R. Landis Hartford Bldg. 
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NOW 


is the time for ad- 
vertisers to enlarge 
their appropriations 
in the 


Southern States 


The high price of 
cotton and all other 
products of the 
South has made 
money more plenti- 
ful in Dixie than 
ever before. 


The Southern 
banks have enor- 
mous cash deposits 
and are making 
loans at unprece- 
dented rates. 


Money is cheap— 
purchasing power 
of the people at the 
maximum. 


Advertisers can 
share in this bounti- 
ful prosperity by us- 
ing the 


Morning 
Newspapers 


the papers of quality 
in the South. 











must be injected into it. This 
past year we tried out a ‘baseball 
league’ made up of eight different 
stores in New England. So many 
pounds of tea or coffee were a 
‘base hit,’ so many a two-base hit, 
and so on. The men in all the 
stores—Grand Union stores—be 
came intensely interested and this 
continuous, cumulative interest 
produced such excellent results 
that we are going to extend the 
plan next season. 

“The same sporting idea is em- 
ployed by the officers to push 
sales. Instead of making cut-and- 
dried amounts of salés oppor- 
tunities, an officer very likely will 
declare that he is going to have a 
special sale of tea or coffee on a 
certain date and that he is sure 
he can beat a former record, so 
sure that he has made bets with 
other officers and department 
heads that he can do so. And 
then he offers prizes for individ- 
ual records. And it becomes a 
personal matter to everybody, with 
prizes to fight for and plenty of 
discussion to keep the pot boil- 
ing.” 

The Jones Brothers thus suc- 
cessfully combine the semi-auto- 
matic system’ of retail selling 
service with the forced-draft 
methods of progressive manu- 
facturers, 

All chain grocery stores are 
more successful in hard times, Mr. 
Jones says, than in prosperous, but 
they are more than likely to be 
from this time on an increasing 
factor in all kinds of times. 


New Campaign in Prospect for 
Thor Motorcycles 


The Aurora Automatic Machinery 
Company, Chicago, contemplates a cam- 
paign in farm and business papers for 
“Thor” motorcycles. C. B. O’Hare, 
general sales manager of the company, 
writes Printers’ Inx that it is pro- 
posed to concentrate on business to be 
had from public-service corporations 
with a view of commercializing motor- 
cycles to a greater extent. 


“The Public” Moves to New 


York 
Beginning with the new year the pub- 
lication office of The Public will be 
changed from Chicago to New York. 
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THEY READ IT 


Here’s the meat of 
The Youth’s 
Companion’s story 


—a paper for the whole family and 
for EVERY member of the family 


© 


The economy of advertising to 
the whole family is apparent 
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ERWIN G WASEY COMPANY 


Cc Advertifing 





58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO 





An organization too 
sincere to slight the 
unfavorable fact, too 
wise to pass it by with- 
out correction, too com- 
petent to interpret it 
without advantage. 











How Shall Cost of Sales Be 
Figured P 


Methods of International Harvester Co. Precipitate a Discussion 


| babegern facts on selling costs 
are always, presumably, of in- 
terest to the average manufac- 
turer, even though his line be 
very different from the commod- 
ity involved. It is fair to sup- 
pose, then, that advertisers in 
general might find worthy of 
passing notice some recent dis- 
closures as to the cost to the In- 
ternational Harvester Company 
of selling binder-twine—facts 
that’ have come to light in a 
United’ States governmental in- 
vestigation of the binder-twine 
industry which has been in prog- 
ress during the present year. 

In this particular instance the 
selling cost has been rated so low 
that government experts have 
criticized the International com- 
pany’s allowance for sales ex- 
pense as inadequate. . And hereby 


hangs a tale that takes on a little 


extra significance now that we 
are in a period when the evangel- 
ists of “better business” are 
spreading the’ cult that every 
product of a manufactory and 
every item in a mercantile stock 
should be made to yield a profit. 
The International’s problem in 
connection with binder-twine has 
been merely that of many another 
manufacturer in diverse lines who 
must market a group of products 
to common advantage, even at the 
risk of losing sight of the indi- 
vidual status of the respective 
items or who must, in effect, 
charge up a lack of profit in a 
supplementary business to the 
cost of selling the main line. 

When it came out that it is the 
practice of the company to charge 
binder-twine with a selling ex- 
pense of only a quarter of a cent 
per pound a number of the Inter- 
national’s competitors that manu- 
facture nothing but binder-twine 
were aghast. For one-fourth of 
a cent a pound means, in relation 
to what might be accounted a 
normal wholesale price, only 2%4 
per. cent. 


The narrowness of this selling: 


expense allowance is emphasized 
when there is taken into consid- 
eration the costly method of dis- 
tribution which is followed by the 
International with respect to 
twine. The company, in order 
that its customers may be prompt- 
ly supplied, carries stocks of the 
twine at all times at eighty-seven 
distributing points in the United 
States. And the allowance for 
selling is supposed to cover the 
warehousing and handling in ad- 
dition to the salaries and expenses 
of salesmen. 


CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION 
MAIN PRODUCT 


The why of this skimping of 
the sales-expense allowance is 
bound up with the why of binder- 
twine manufacture as a side line 
for an implement maker and both 
whys may serve to beget reflec- 
tions on the part of other pro- 
ducers of manufactured goods. 
Let Alexander Legge, general 
manager of the International Har- 
vester Company, explain the situ- 
ation. He says; “The Harvester 
Company’s interest in the manu- 
facturing of binder-twine is chief- 
ly because it makes grain and 
corn biriders, in the operation of 
which binder-twine is used. The 
sale and successful use of these 
harvesting machines depends on 
the ability of the farmer to get 
binder-twine that will work satis- — 
factorily in these machines and 
to get it at a moderate cost. 
Twine is destroyed in the process 
of its use. Its cost is an annual 
operating expense to the farmer. 
It is, therefore, to the interest of 
the agricultural-implement manu- 
facturers that the price of twine 
should be as low as is consistent 
with a reasonable profit to those 
who supply it. Defective quality 
or excessive price of twine re- 
duces the advantages and econo- 
mies of harvesting machinery us- 
ing twine and therefore tends to 
reduce the sales of such machin- 
ery. This is particularly true in. 
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the export trade, where harvest- 
ing machines have to compete 
with cheap labor.” 

So much for the incentive given 
to a manufacturer in this field to 
supply his customers with a need- 
ed by-product at a _ rock- bottom 
price. However, even this in- 
centive has never impelled the 
International to undertake to fur- 
nish binder-twine at cost or less. 
On the contrary, the company 
aims to make a profit on its twine, 
although, as Manager Legge says, 
“it has never attempted to miake 
anything but a reasonable manu- 
facturing profit on the twine it 
has produced.” This policy, then, 
is not sufficient to explain the 
modest allowance for sales ex- 
pense which Manager Legge now 
admits the Government experts 
“have pretty much convinced us 
we have a little low.” 

The real reason for the guess- 
work that seems to have fallen 
short of the mark is a selling 
condition that is perhaps not un- 
known in other lines than farm 
machinery and supplies. Man- 
ager Legge explains: “We have 
concluded that it is necessary to 
make an arbitrary charge for 
Sales expense against binder- 
twine. We can see no other way 
of handling ‘it because the same 
salesmen sell wagons and a full 
line of farm machinery, binders, 
etc., who sell this twine, so that 
for us to ascertain accurately 
and specifically the amount of cost 
to us to sell any specified quan- 
tity of binder-twine is quite im- 
possible. It has to be a matter of 
arbitrary adjustment or, as Dr. 
Walker, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, says, an ‘allocation’ 
of the selling expense in order to 
ascertain what is chargeable 
against this particular commodity. 

“If we charged the same selling 
expense against binder-twine that 
we charged against the binder in 
which it is used, there would 
never be any profit to us, because 
the percentage of expense would 
wipe .out the entire margin and 
something more. And, obviously, 
it does not create as much ex- 
pense to sell binder-twine as it 
does to sell machinery, which 
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and looking after and which is 
sold on time, while the twine is 
sold for what we call ‘cash,’ that 
is to say, the dealer pays for it 
in the fall, immediately following 
the harvest for which it is sold.” 

Explaining in another instance 
why his company has adopted a 
definite figure for the selling and 
distributing expense of its binder- 
twine, regardless of the price at 
which the twine happens to be 
selling, Manager Legge remarked: 
“When a man goes out Monday 
morning and sells a carload of 
binder-twine and a few wagons 
at one place, and a manure 
spreader somewhere else, and a 
few disk harrows some - other 
place, we cannot stop to figure out 
what his particular expenses are 
on each particular sale. If we 
did our sales expense would be 
very much higher than the trade 
would stand, and ‘it would in- 
crease our expense very appre- 
ciably to undertake to follow it 
out with that detail. We base the 
cost of our sales expenses on 
what we believe to be the actual 
cost, although in-this one item. 
of binder-twine I think there is 
probably justness in the criticism 
that it is not quite sufficient to 
cover our actual cost of selling 
and distributing.” 


OTHER COMPANIES DISAGREE 


That other binder-twine manu- 
facturers have been startled by 
the low selling expense which the 
International has been found to 
charge against its product may 
be surmised when a peep is taken 
at the marketing margins of the 
rivals. President Augustus P. 
Loring is authority for the state- 
ment that the Plymouth Cordage 
Company, the chief competitor of 
the Harvester company, pays to 
its largest distributors—firms such 
as Lindsey Brothers, of Milwau- 
kee—commissions running as high 
as 5 per cent. Some of the Ply- 
mouth’s selling agents who do 
not guarantee their accounts but 
turn the notes of retailers in to 
the Plymouth company for collec- 
tion (leaving it to the manufac+ 
turer to stand the loss if a mis- 
take in credit is made) are paid 


means more or less exploiting commissions ranging from 3 per 
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cent down to 1% per cent, but 
selling agents that move tens of 
millions of pounds of binder- 
twine per year and guarantee 
their accounts get the higher com- 
mission mentioned. ‘ 

Possibly the most interesting of 
all the discussion that has been 
precipitated in trade circles by the 
disclosure of the International 
Harvester Company’s. method of 
setting an arbitrary figure for 
selling expense is the comment of 
E. C. Heidrich, Jr., vice-president 
of the Peoria Cordage Com- 
pany, which is a fairly extensive 
advertiser. The situation of the 
Peoria concern is the more inter- 
esting because it is “bucking” two 
powerful competitors, the Inter- 
national and Plymouth. The 
Peoria company handles twine 
and cordage exclusively, but Mr. 
Heidrich will not admit that it 
would reduce costs if his binder- 
twine business were hooked up 
with an implement business, al- 
though he concedes that it might 
be less “wearing on the nerves.” 

“T have been simply astounded,” 
says the Peoria executive, “at the 
figure that was quoted by Mr. 
Legge as their selling expense, 
We cannot possibly come any- 
where near their selling expense. 
It would seem to me that their 
selling expense must be an error. 
I do not know their business, but 
so far as I could make a guess it 
seems to me he has quoted their 
selling expense very low.” 





Canadian Agency’s New 
Manager 


Robert S. Muller has been appointed 
general manager of the Canadian Adver- 
tising Agency, Ltd., Montreal. For 
three and a half years he has been East- 
ern manager of the agency, and pre- 
viously was associated with N. W. Ayer 
& Son, the Morse International Agency, 
the New York Times, etc. 


H. L. Despard Makes Change 


H. L. Despard, formerly of the Amer- 
ican Lithographic Company and the Art- 
craft Lithograph Company, has joined 
the AnabKemeball Company, Detroit. 





Death of Frank D. Blake 

Frank D. Blake, advertising manager 
of Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., died De- 
cember 21. 
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No Blanket Ruling 
On Marking Reading 
Notices “Adv.” 


(Continued from page 74) 


Officials in the office of the 
Third Assistant admit that they 
find many of the problems in- 
volved to be knotty in the ex- 
treme. Picking up a copy of a 
New York evening newspaper 
that has inaugurated a page, 
“Music in the Home,” that is now 
being imitated in various cities, 
one of the officials made the com- 
ment that it would be absolutely 
impossible to render an opinion as 
to whether or not the reading 
matter .on that page should be 
marked “adv.” unless all. the in- 
side facts are known. Nearly 
half of the space on this par- 
ticular page of “Music in the 
Home” is occupied by the display 
advertisements of manufacturers 
and dealers in musical instru- 
ments. But who other than the 
publisher is going to tell the De- 
partment (with confirmatory evi- 
dence) whether those ads were 
contracted on the agreement that 
the reading matter “next” should 
be “Home Music Programmes” 
or whether there was no “con- 
sideration” involved? Were ad- 
vertisements merely given their 
place on a page of text that was 
to appear, ads or no ads, just as 
the make-up man in the average 
newspaper office places the ad- 
vertisements of the dealers in 
sporting goods on the baseball 
pages, although the baseball pages 
would probably appear if there 
were not a line of sporting-goods 
display? 

About the best that can be done 
by any person ‘in advertising 
circles who desires, for use in his 
business, a general statement de- 
fining the attitude of the. Post- 
Office Department is to secure 
from General . Dockery, Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General, a 
letter that will read as follows: 
“I have to say that if reading 
articles or write-ups appearing in 
a publication entered as .second- 
class matter aré inserted in con- 


.sideration of obtaining display 
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The Largest Evening Newspaper 
in the Largest City in California 
—The Los Angeles Evening Herald 
which absolutely covers its field! 


Southern California’s enchanting climate attracts 
thousands of tourists every Winter season. The 
majority are of a class that can afford to indulge 
in from two to six months’ leisure during the year, 
basking in the wonderful atmosphere and balmy 
sunshine of Southern California. 


What an excellent opportunity to tell your adver- 
tising story to these people, who have slipped away 
from a multitude of business cares for a few 
months—and refuse to do anything more strenu- 
ous than—reading a newspaper ! 


The Los Angeles Evening Herald has the largest 
circulation of any afternoon newspaper in Cali- 
fornia. 


The total circulation of the Los Angeles Evening 
Herald exceeds the combined circulation of all 
afternoon competitors. 





>. ~ 


aily Circulation 


Chicago Representative: New York Representative: 
G. Logan Payne E. C, Trowbridge 
748 Marquette Bldg. 347 Fifth Avenue 
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advertising, such articles should, 
in the opinion of this office, be 
marked as advertisements in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 
the act of August 24, 1912. If the 
articles are not inserted in, con- 
sideration of obtaining display 
advertising,-or some other valu- 
able consideration, they would not 
appear to. come within the re- 
quirements of the act.” 


British Plaint Against English 
Registration Red Tape 


At this most critical time in the des- 
tiny of the Empire, when all-round na- 
tional efficiency is of vital necessity, I 
think the vagaries (there is no other 
word) of the Trade Marks Office call 
for severe comment, writes Mr. F. E. 
Cox, in a letter to the editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

This Government department affects 
the ee ge of the nation in a way 
out of all proportion to its personnel 
because, before a new venture can be 
started, the obtaining of a trade-mark is 
considered a _ reasonable precaution. 
One would think that the Trade Marks 
Office would foster and encourage the 
taking out of trade-marks as helping 
forward the trade and prosperity of the 
country. Not at all; but, on the con- 
trary, applications constantly meet with 
senseless official hostility, resulting in 
pg often becoming so disgusted 
that they ro to rely upon the com- 
mon law of the land to protect: their in- 
terests than to further waste time. 

I believe nearly every patent agent in 
active practice will bear me out that the 
chance of getting a trade-mark through 
on the initial application, no matter how 
carefully the ground has been covered 
and searches made, is an absolute gam- 
ble. One would think after reading the 
trade-mark regulations that the accept- 
ance or rejection of a trade-mark appli- 
cation is governed. by clearly defined 
principles of selection or rejection. But 
in_practice it is nothing of the kind. 

In view of the eccentric decisions of 
this department, some of the leading 
patent agents of the city have had it in 
their minds to organize a petition to 
the higher authorities to remedy what 
is fast becoming an intolerable condi- 
tion of things, but the fear, ene 
of becoming “marked men” has pre- 
vented. the project from materializing. 

In the opinion of men most qualified 
by their daily business to speak, the 
Trade Marks Office wants drastic refor- 
mation from top to bottom, for at the 
present time it is a secure entrenchment 
of stupid, unprogressive officialdom.— 
— he Advertisers’ Weekly, London, 

ng. ; 


Joins Denver Agency 


Cloyd F. Woolley, of Salt Lake Ui 
has been added to the staff of the Cn 
rad Company, advertising agency, Den- 
ver, Col: 








two 
reasons— 


Should persuade you to advertise 
all of next year in the 


AND AUTO DEALER 


Because it properly fills the “niche” 
for such a paper better than any 
similar publication. 


And because the business plan for 
creating sales is the mos? logical, 
timely and productive which has 
ever been devised by any automo- 
bile trade paper. 


Present circulation guaranteed 15,000 
copies; growing at the rate of 1,000 
copies per month. 


Applicant for membership In the 
A. B. C. 


General Offices, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
ceBecccicsscce Kresge Bldg. 














hdvetthing 
Food Products 


is most effectively accomplished in 
the daily newspaper that holds the 
interest and the confidence of the 
housewives of a community. 


The Gazette Domestic Science De- 
partment and its Special Page each 
Friday links together the women of 





-Worcester and “the home newspaper” 


in a way that affords tremendous ad- 
vantage to advertisers. 


THE GAZETTE 


Worcester’s Best 
Newspaper 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The editorial policy of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


represents the maximum of force- 
fulness because it has for its foun- 
dation the building of better men 
and women. 


The advertising value of any pub- 
lication can be accurately 
measured by the character and in- 
fluence of its editorial policy. Ad- 
vertisers who adopt this standard 
of measurement in their selection 
of media, receive the maximum 
return from their investment. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 


Unlike Any Other 
Advertising Service 


Three important Exclusive 
features: 





Agency Customers List 
Month of Contract 
Advance Information 


course, in the 


Standard Register 
of National 
Advertising 


The Acme of Accuracy 


10 E. 43rd Street, New York City 


Publication Office 
Miners Bank Bldg., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Ask for the whole story 





Eastman’s 
Joint Conference Ends in 
Love-Feast 


Magazine Men Tell. Advertisers 
at Cleveland Meeting How They 
Would Like Investigation Con- 
ducted—Views of Agencies, Ad- 
vertisers and Publishers Ex- 
changed at the Evening Smoker 


HE hundred-odd advertisers, 

advertising agents and publish- 
ers’ representatives who attended 
R. O. Eastman’s joint conference 
at Cleveland last Wednesday, 
came away somewhat disap- 
pointed. What was generally ex- 
pected would be a battle royal be- 
tween the advertisers and the pub- 
lishers, with plenty of fireworks 
and red light, was in reality a 
good-natured get-together meet- 
ing, with the magazine men seri- 
ously trying to help make the 
investigation of greatest value to 
all concerned. 

Once or twice during the two 
sessions of the conference ques- 
tions came up which brought 
speakers to their feet so rapid- 
ly that Chairman Tipper was 
puzzled as to who was entitled to 
first recognition, but with possibly 
one exception, all the questions 
were disposed of amicably, and 
the magazine men returned home, 
still dubious, perhaps, as to what 
benefit they would or would not 
get out of the investigation; still 
satisfied in their own minds that 
it was much ado about nothing, 


Supremacy Throughout, of / but thoroughly convinced of the 


high motives of the committee and 
in the most part quite willing to 
extend every possible co-operation 
to make. the work of the commit- 
tee resultful. 

The one exception that threat- 
ened for a moment to disturb the 
tranquillity of the meeting fol- 
lowed. a thrust made by Mr. 
Cholmeley-Jones of Review of 
Reviews magazine at Mr. East- 
man’s previous investigation, The 
Review of Reviews’ representative 
cited the previous Eastman report 
which showed a duplication -of 46 
per cent between the circulations 
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He Thought It Wouldn’t 


Pay—but It Saves 
$5400 each Year! 


R. Edw. Magnus, Sec’y of John Magnus & Co., 


Chicago, was worried. His 900,000 customers had not 
received his new catalog. Yet, 35 expert typists were working 
to the limit, addressing the envelopes. It was plain that 
SLOW, TEDIOUS hand addressing. methods were handicapping 
his selling opportunities. 


But he said—“I am afraid the Addressograph would be TOO 
EXPENSIVE for addressing and maintaining our list.” But 
to be SURE, he investigated. 


His 35 Expert Typists Were No Match 
for the Automatic Addressograph 


"THE result was astounding. A single Automatic Addresso- 
graph now addresses TWICE as many catalogs in the same time as did his 
35 typists. It saves $5400 each year. Because it never makes mistakes or 
omissions, there is no undeliverable mail; no Post Office complaints because 
of illegibility; no disgruntled customers because of misspelling or misuse of 
prefixes; no worrying about securing competent typists and addressers, and 
no trying supervision’ of such labor. 


Will You Try the Addressograph 
10 Days At Our Risk? No Cost 


ERE is an Addressograph to fit your addressing needs, 

no matter how few or how many names you write. ‘It’s easily installed— 
anybody can operate it and address envelopes, post cards, circulars, fill in let- 
ters, head up and date statements, imprint pay forms, shipping tags and labels, 
15 to 20 TIMES FASTER’ than pen or typewriter, without error or omission. 


Alddresso 


TFRACE MARK 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WHAT IS AN 
IMPLEMENT DEALER? 


Many statements have been circulated recently questioning the 
fitness of implement dealers as representatives of tractor companies. 

By some, the motor car dealer is held to be preferable because 
he is said to be more aggressive, maintains a service .department 
and sells for cash. 

If properly qualified, all of this may be true. The qualification 


consists in the fact that a large proportion of implement dealers sell’ 


automobiles, and these implement dealers are the motor car dealers 
who are among the best ¢ractor agents. But a small percentage of 
exclusive motor car dealers sell tractors or have the slightest knowl- 
edge of plows or other farm machinery to be used with the tractor. 

Information collected by us from fourteen states shows that 42% 
of our subscribers sell automobiles, 49% sell automobile accessories, 
66% sell tractors and 63% sell tractor plows. This shows that 
Farm Implement News subscribers have the combination lines that 
put them, through experience and equipment, in best position to 
handle the tractor trade. 

Tractors are becoming more and more a part of the regular 
implement trade. The implement dealer is the man who knows the 
farmet, his needs and his ability to pay for a tractor. 

The implement dealer knows internal combustion engines fully 
as well as the exclusive garage man. Most of them have handled 
farm engines for more than ten years; automobiles for several. 
Yet many of the exclusive implement dealers, who do not care for 
the automobile trade, are selling tractors and rendering service 
beyond criticism. : 

They maintain a service department better fitted to the tractor 
trade than does the exclusive garage man, for the implement serv- 
ice man understands plows. One hundred men can adjust a balky 
engine where but one can neutralize side draft, remedy non-scour- 
ing and set the coulter properly. Such knowledge can come only 
after years of experience, and the implement man has had it. Re- 
member that tractors are judged by the plowing they do, not by 
the sound of the exhaust. 

As for terms, even the old-fashioned implement dealer is trim- 
ming credits and insisting upon cash or bankable ndte. 

Over 3,000,000 farmers are served by the subscribers of 


FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 
700 Masonic Temple ‘CHICAGO 


Established Tractor Manufacturers Will Sell Next Year Over 
50,000 Tractors Through Aggressive Implement Dealers 
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of the Literary Digest and his 
publication. An actual check of 
the subscription lists of the two 
publications, representing, so Mr. 
Cholmeley-Jones said, over 
eighty per cent of the circulation, 
showed that the actual duplication 
was less than two per cent. In 
view of this past experience, 
Mr. Cholmeley-Jones sincerely 
hoped that this year Mr. Eastman 
would not undertake to put out 
his reports without first checking 
them up with the publishers’ rec- 
ords. Mr. Eastman, in rebuttal, 
made the point that this investiga- 
tion would be conducted along en- 
tirely different lines with an eye 
to past experience. He then asked 
for suggestions from the publish- 
ers. 

The publishers were well primed 
with suggestions. Everybody had 
them, especially Walter W. Man- 
ning, o 
W. Nye, of Today’s Housewife, 
and R. .G. Cholmeley-Jones, of 
Review of Reviews. But nobody 
got very excited about the sug- 
gestions until someone said that 
he thought it would be a good 
idea to make a list of the 25,000 
homes to be investigated and then 
furnish this list to all publishers 
so that they could note on it' those 
families which subscribed to their 
publication. The idea for this 
was that it would enable the in- 
vestigator ‘to go to the home with 
definite information, which would 
at once secure for him a better in- 
terview, and at the same time 
would do away with the inaccura- 
cies of householders giving the 
names of magazines which they 
thought it would sound nice to 
say they read, rather than those 
they actually read. 


A SPLIT IN THE MAGAZINE CAMP 


As soon as the significance of 
this suggestion began to permeate 
through the méeting things: began 


to liven up. . Mr. Cholmeley- 
Jones was for it. Mr. Manning 
was against it, and neither was 
backward in giving the whys and 
wherefores of ‘his position. Both 
sides drew followers’ from the 
magazine camp, with most of the 
advertisers, headed by W. A. Mc- 


Woman’s World, Frank | 
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Dermid, of Gerhard Mennen 
Chemical Company, and C. : 
Percy, of the Joseph & Feiss 
Company, fighting hard in support 
of the idea. E. M. West, of Calk- 
ins & Holden, representing the 
agency faction, branded the idea 
as ridiculous and impractical, and 
a good-natured battle of words oc- 
curred between Messrs. West and 
McDermid and Percy. It was fin- 
ally decided that if too much time 
was given over to discussing this 
question, other business would 
suffer, so the chair decided any 
further discussion was out of 
order, Several attempts were 
made to revive the issue, but they 
were unsuccessful. Mr. West, 
however, did succeed in get- 
ting the final say and dealt ‘the 
idea some sturdy blows in his talk 
at the evening smoker. He took 
the stand that the limited funds 
available for the investigation 
made the idea, as good as it might 
be, impractical. 

Another sore point with the 
publishers had to do with requir- 
ing investigators to determine the . 
name of the favorite publication 
taken into the home. This -ques- 
tion had no sooner been put 
on the board before a half dozen 
magazine men were on their feet 
clamoring for the floor. A dozen’ 
reasons were hurled into the meet- 
ing by successive speakers why 
this idea. was hurtful. The maga- 
zine men wanted a list of favor- 
ites in each home, and not merely 
the name of. one publication. In 
this matter they were successful 
in winning over several of the ad- 
vertisers present. 

Among the other questions that 
were discussed at the afternoon 
session of the conference was 
whether the investigation should 
follow magazine distribution or 
should be geographical. On this 
question the consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that it should follow 
the markets in which 111 adver- 
tisers subscribing to the investi- 
gation are interested. How to 
handle the interview also pro- 
voked a discussion, as the maga- 
zine men felt that if some satis- 
factory method was ‘not worked 
out the work would be in vain. In 
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this connection Walter W. Man- 
-ning told of an experience when 
he was out motoring with George 
Fowler, of Colgate & Company. 
Some discussion came up, and to 
settle it Mr. Fowler suggested 
that they stop the car and ques- 
tion the wife of a near-by farmer. 
They went up to the house, rang 
the bell, and the lady of the house 
appeared. Mr. Fowler explained 
that he was doing some research 
work and wanted her to tell him 
just what magazines she took, and 
which she read most regularly. 
The lady of the house, however, 
could not be so easily fooled. She 
was used to such “approaches.” 
She looked Mr. Fowler over with 
interest and replied: “You can’t 
fool me with that there advertis- 
ing stuff, I know who yer are; 
you're the feller that sold us them 
there tombstones last year, ain’t 
yer?” 


EXCHANGE OF VIEWS AT THE 
EVENING SMOKER 


The smoker in the evening was 
turned over to three speakers, 
Mr. Criswell on behalf of the 
Quoin Club, W. A.. McDermid, of 
Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co., 
on behalf of the advertisers, and 
E. M. West on behalf of the 
In presenting the case 


agencies. 
for the advertisers, Mr. McDer- 
mid summed up by reading let- 
ters from various publishers so- 
liciting business on the basis of 
buying power shown by “straw 


votes.” “What is sauce for the 
goose,” he said, “is sauce for the 
gander. If this investigation 
which we are undertaking doesn’t 
mean anything to publishers, then 
I wish publishers would stop clut- 
tering up our mails with letters 
of this kind.” 

From the point of view of 
the agency the investigation was 
all right, if it was intelligently 
used after the facts were in 
hand, and if proper  precau- 
tions were taken to make sure 
that the reports were not written- 
up in the hotels. Mr. West recited 
numerous cases to show that in- 
vestigations might mean a lot, or 
they might mean nothing. It all 
depended on how they were used 
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after the facts were in hand. He 
also pointed out some of the 
complications which the commit- 
tee would be called upon to meet. 

On behalf of the Quoin Club 
(now called the’ National Period- 
ical Association) Mr. Criswell 
briefly outlined the work and pur- 
pose of that organization, ‘and re- 
cited incidents to support his con- 
tention that magazine publishers 
had contributed largely to- the 
success of national! advertising, 
and that in the fight for the bet- 
terment of advertising, his organ- 
ization led the van. He then 
went on to say that the present 


* was a most trying time for maga- 


zine publishers due to the paper 
and materials situation, and made 


_the prediction that if the zone 


postal law went into effect that 
a great number. of publications 
would be forced out of business. 

He urged every advertiser pres- 
ent to interest himself in what 
he called the “denationalization 
of national advertising” and do 
what he could to induce his Con- 
gressman to obtain a hearing for 
a publishers’ committee before 
Congress. Because of the trying 
conditions, he hoped that those 
in charge of the research work 
would not do anything which 
might, unfairly, work an addi- 
tional hardship or __ publishers. 
He illustrated this point by show- 
ing how easy it would be to han- 
dle the’ investigation in such a 
way that a paper whose circula- 
tion did not lie in the, channels 
to be investigated might be seri- 
ously damaged by the report. 

It was recommended that the 
questions discussed by the meet- 
ing should be sent by referendum 
for more detailed discussion to 
the National Periodical Associa- 
tion, representing the magazines, 
to the Association of National 
Advertisers, representing the ad- 
vertisers, and to the Affiliated 
Association of Advertising 
Agents, representing advertising 
agents, so that every possible in- 
terest might be considered in the 
final plan. When these returns 
are in, the committee in charge of 
the work will then determine just 
how to proceed, 





The Motorist who does QQ 
not stop to put on Weed SS 
Tire Chains before driving over 

wet-slippery-skiddy streets gambles 
with his life and the lives of others. 


Some men would gamble with anything, from 
a counterfeit coin to life and property and all 
that they or others hold dear. 


But at least they gamble for some stake 
which to them—if to no one else—seems worth 
the gamble. They do not risk their whole for- 
tunes with only a few dollars to gain. 


Why then, if timé be precious, would they 
risk all the time allotted them here on earth, 
for the sake of a few moments of it now? 


Yet, strange to say, this is just what some 
motorists do when they fail to stop to put on 
Tire Chains before driving over wet-slippery- 
skiddy streets. They gamble their automobiles, 
their limbs, their very lives, and the lives of 
others on the road—for no more than a little of 
their time to put on Weed Chains, the only 
dependable safeguard against skidding. 


Weed Chains for all Styles and Sizes of 
Tires are Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


'/ AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF WEED CHAINS 
Bridgeport Xe// Connectieu 
, 
tn Canada—Dominion Chain Co. Lid. Niagare Falle, Ontario 


The above is “The Truth and 
Nothing But the Truth”. 
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Printers and their Specialties 


| 
Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
| of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


The World’s Greatest 
PRINTING PLANT 


of Magazines and Catalogues 


Over 58,340,000 Catalogues, Supple- 

mentary Catalogues, Magazines and 

Periodicals were produced during 1915 
by the 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
CHICAGO 


EMBOSSING 
“stands out”—An embossed cover 


always stands out and makes your 
catalogue out of the ordi , 


We are specialists in 
the embossing line. 


Walcutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 





fo advertisers, _ 


Printing 





of high class supplied 











a ‘Bi din 

rt 
rewnal c Pa l nN l ng 
MOST COMPLETE PLANT IN THE. CITY 


Charles Francis Press 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 


Printers of PRINTERS’ INK 











K 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


HIGH GRADE PERIODICALS 


WHO THEIR PRINTER IS. THEY 
WILL PROBABLY TELL YOU 


The are Abin Company 
Sen ‘Naa 


NEW YORK 





Typographic 
or Service 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 
Especially equipped for 


handling Advertising 
Composition day and night 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 
27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 





8} Type can - 


make words 


—pop 

—interesting 

—easy to read 
—easy to understand 


if properly selected and 
arranged. 

That’sour work—putting 
salesmanship into type. 
We do it day and night. 


Hurst & Hurst Co. | 


Typesetters to Advertisers 


138 W.36th St., NewYork 
Telephone Greeley 3745 
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Engraving — Designing - Electestepiie | 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 


Advertising Agents 


QUALITY COLOR PLATES 


and Publishers 





| es 

Mats & Stereos 
OF THE BETTER GRADE 
QUICK SERVICE 


J.T. BUNTIN 
INC. 


209-219 W 38mm STREET 
NEW YORK 














ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 


IN CANADA 


Se the yeny in getting your 
gee eae cig hy ono: 
as well as the aving 
Your Canedian Tiociies wade by 
us. Our prices are no hi 
than what you are paying rer 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 
MONTREAL, TORONTO, and WINDSOR 








SCIENTIFT c 

ENGRAVING tox 
“406-426 W. 3lst St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-9118-9889 


Best Equipped Plant in New York 


Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 


ro FINE PLATES 








ic ay | 
alice fords | 


THE STERLING E! ENGRAVING i) 


YORK 


Artists - “Engravers 
200 WILLIAM ST, 
TEL- 2800 OfEKman 
> 











lomavemezemst, & 
TEL’ 38900 OREELEV 
>6< 


E aim to give you the best 
qe the quickest possi- 
Ei time,—and, at a fair price. 
How well we have succeeded is evinced 
by our ever increasing business. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 
2 Duane St. New York 
Telephone Beekman 4598 
“THE KIND THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 











Advertising Service 
“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
- would be when you solicited 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 
Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 


THE GILL 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 


140 Fifth Ave. New York 








Photo- Engraving 
. in all its branches 


LENZ 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
Printing Crafts Building 
New York 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusBLisHiInG COMPANY 
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Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 
City. Telephone Ime) Murray Hill. 
President sal Secretary, § Fa re Vice- 
President and Treasurer, Iw LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company. is the address of the 
officers. 
Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 
Jackson Blvd., J. C. Asptey, Manager. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Matuews, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., 
Koun, Manager. 
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The business man 
of the old school, 
who believed that 
his competitor 
was an undesir- 
able citizen who should be 
thwarted in every way possi- 
ble, would be quite bewildered 
at some present-day develop- 
ments. He might note, for 
example, that the Victor Talking- 
Machine Company has settled out 
of court a patent infringement 
suit against the rival manufactur- 
er of the Sonora, by licensing the 
latter company to use the inven- 
tion which was under dispute and 
to which the Victor Company’s ti- 
tle was admitted to be clear: He 
might see the holder of the basic 
patent on a vacuum cleaner li- 
censing its competitors to operate. 
He could see competing manufac- 
turers, in many fields, exchanging 
data on markets and credits and 
processes, and even on costs. Ne- 
gotiations which in his day were 
carried on in the sub-cellar, under 
lock and key, are to-day carried 


Competitors 
Who Are 
Worth 
Encouraging 


on publicly and in the light of day. 
Small wonder if the poor old gen- 
tleman should think that he had 
stumbled upon an age of altruism. 

Altruism is hardly the name for 
it, though. Competition is as keen 
to-day as it ever was—perhaps 
keener; but its basis has been ex- 
tended. Instead of a fight for the 
biggest share of an existing de- 
mand, it has largely become a con- 
test for the widest possible exten- 
sion of markets. The greater the 
number of. people who can be in- 
duced to use a product, the great- 
er the possibilities for every mak- 
er of it. An active and aggressive 
competitor, making a good prod- 
uct, is coming to be regarded as 
an asset. It is better to be the 
leader in a hotly contested field 
than to possess a monopoly and 
carry the whole burden of edu- 
cating the public. 

The competitor who should be 
shut out whenever possible is the 
maker of inferior goods which 
will hurt the reputation of all 
goods of the same kind. The 
manufacturer of a good product 
is making it progressively easier 
to sell goods of that kind, and is 
intensifying the habit of using 
them. If he is a consistent adver- 
tiser, so much the better, provided 
that his copy is devoted to pro- 
claiming the merits of the product 
and the advantages of using it. 
The.“me, too,” advertiser, and the 
“knocking” advertiser are unde- 
sirable. But the concern which is 
doing its share of the general task 
of educating the consumer de- 
serves encouragement, though it 
be a competitor. That is the new 
spirit which is making the business _ 
world of to-day so bewildering to 
the business men of yesterday. 

It isn’t sentiment, though it is 
undoubtedly pleasanter to sit 
down to lunch with your com- 
petitor than to cross the street 
with a scowl when you see him 
approaching. It isn’t altruism, 
though unquestionably the infor- 
mation freely shared among rival 
members of manufacturers’ as- 
sociations has often been unself- 
ishly given. It is simply good 
business to promote the welfare 
of an industry of which the indi- 
vidual concern is but a part. 
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To even the 
Where Are the most casual ob- 


Advertisers of server it cannot 
To-morrow? fail to appear 
how complex 

have become the uses of adver- 
tising within recent years. The 
time was, when it was no diffi- 
cult task for a man to recount on 
his mental fingers and thumbs all 
the important advertisers and ev- 
ery campaign of any size in the 
country. These were stock ad- 
vertisers and practically stock 
campaigns, and the appearance of 
a stranger on the horizon was an 
occasion fraught with sensations. 
To-day, on the other hand, there 
is absolutely no way of telling 
where the advertising divining 
rod is to tap new sources of ad- 
vertisable material, ripe and ready 
to break. Scarcely an issue of 
Printers’ INK leaves the press 
that does not recount the enlist- 
ment to the forces of publicity 
of scme company, association or 
group that have .been consider- 
ing, who knows how long, the 
possibilities of advertising to 
further its or their cause. It is 
no uncommon affair for an agency 
man or a publication’s solicitor 
to stumble, almost accidentally 
sometimes, over a prospect thus 


primed and only awaiting the - 


spark of expert counsel to fire the 
powder. : 

In this connection, again, the 
increase in the number of what 
we might call “unusual” cam- 
paigns is remarkable. 

“T never know,” confessed a 
magazine man recently, “when I 
am going to awake to find full 
pages of copy for an unheard of 
association or something in my 
competitors’ columns.” 

To-day there crops up a cam- 
paign to advertise into promi- 
nence an automobile axle—to- 
morrow the morning commuters 
of a score of cities will be urged 
to eat Loganberry pie or sauer- 
kraut—or Mr. Shopkeeper is -sin- 
gled out from a publication’s mil- 
lions and educated on the mer- 
chandising value of a terra cotta 
store front. 

Who ever suspected that a paper 
bag manufacturer would adver- 
tise white flour? Who thought 
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of looking to the New Jersey 
cranberry bogs for an advertis- 
ing campaign’ Who first got the 
hunch that a top dressing for 
lawns was advertisable. 

The truth of the matter is, that 
the advertisable concerns, com- 
niodities, anything, that are al- 
ready sold on advertising, and 
just ready for a shove, present a 
veritable fourth dimension whose 
detection is the reward for con- 
stant vigilance and application of 
intelligent observation... He who 
discovers and opens the way for 
these hanging-fire campaigns per- 
forms a triple service to himself, 
to the new-found clients, and to 
advertising as a profession and 
as a force. 


Selling the [lf the life in- 
Life Insurance S“tance —com- 


panies are seri- 
— the ous in their ef- 
e 


forts to reduce 
the cost of selling life insurance, 
Printers’ INK is of the opinion 
that they might do well to give 
more consideration to the silent 
vote in most family councils—the 
wife. In the past the sales poli- 
cies of most of the big insurance 
companies have pivoted on the 
man. The advertising has been 
aimed at the man. The sales ar-' 
guments have been to the man, in 
fact the whole fabric of the sale 
has been built on the assumption 
that it is the man who buys. 
This, of course, is true so far 
as it goes. Millions of dollars’ 
worth of insurance is sold every 
year to men. But we wonder if 
the. insurance companies have 
ever stopped to consider how 
much easier it would have been to 
sell those policies, and how many 
additional millions might have 
been written, had they taken the 
precaution to place in every home 
in this country an active booster 
for their cause. Automobile 
manufacturers, and many other 
advertisers supposedly selling to 
men, have long since discovered 
the need of getting the wife on 
their side. Development concerns 
selling farm lands have found it 
wise to take, the wife as well as 
the “buyer” to inspect the prop-: 
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erty. In fact evidence abounds 
that very few sales affecting the 
family fortune are ever closed 
without consulting the wife. Yet, 
the life insurance companies, who 
above all others have a right to 
the wife’s active support, appar- 
ently have neglected this one big 
bet. 

In our opinion, one of the most 
effective steps which the large life 
insurance companies could take 
to reduce the cost of writing 
policies would be for them to pool 
their interests and get together 
in a big national educational 
campaign aimed at the wife. There 
are plenty of good advertising 
mediums reaching women which 
could be profitably utilized for 
such a purpose, and the returns 
from a few hundred thousand 
dollars so invested would be felt 
by the industry for years to come. 


Danger in The decision of 


. the -Patent-Office 
Halt. Hearted on December 5th 


Use of to permit the 


Trade-Marks Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Company to register 
the name “Kellogg’s” as a trade- 
mark for flaked cereal foods, 
should serve as a warning to man- 
ufactuters who are careless in the 
use of the names by which their 


products are known. The impor- 
tance of the utmost care in the 
handling of trade-marks and 
trade-names has repeatedly been 
urged by Printers’ INK, and this 
* latest incident in the Kellogg con- 
ry is a striking illustration 
of. it. 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of the Bat- 
tle Creek Sanitarium, appeared in 
opposition to the  corn-flake 
company’s application, and alleged 
that he was the original inventor 
of flaked cereal foods, that the 
corn-flake business originated in 
his institution, that he has right- 
fully used the name “Kellogg’s” 
in the food business for many 
years, that his use of it antedates 
that of the corn-flake. company, 
and that the granting of the regis- 
tration would vacate some of his 
rights to the use of his own name. 
None of those claims were denied 
by the Patent Office, but the regis- 
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tration was granted in spite of 
them. The Assistant Commis- 
sioner decided that the Doctor’s 
use of the name did not amount 
to an actual trade-mark use; that 
he had not used it so consistently 
and continuously as to establish 
rights which would be interfered 
with by the registration. 

In other” words, the Patent 
Office could not find any evidence 
that Dr. Kellogg clearly intended 
to. establish trade-mark rights in 
the name. His use of it was so 
casual and intermittent, the form 
in which it was used was so often 
varied, that it was impossible to 
pick out any one instance of its 
use and declare that “this is a 
trade-mark.” On the other hand, 
the corn-flake company has for 
years advertised under the name 
“Kellogg’s,” and has used the 
name continuously in recognizable 
form. It is easy for the company 
to produce a drawing and declare 
that it accurately and specifically 
represents a trade-mark. 

The moral is plain enough, with- 
out further argument. It is the 
same moral which was brought out 
in Waldes & Company’s suit over 
their blanket trade-mark (briefly 
summarized in Printers’ INK 
for December 14th). The court 
decided that the mark as used on 
Koh-i-noor Fasteners (the largest 
selling brand) was too small and 
indistinct to base an infringement 
suit upon. But when the company 
was able to show a prominent use 
of the mark on other brands, the 
Koh-i-noor use became instantly 
of importance as showing the 
company’s intention to establish it 
as a blanket trade-mark. Waldes 
& Company’s victory was due to 
its ability to show that it had 
really made a conscious effort to 
maintain the standing of its mark. 

In brief, as Printers’ INK has 
pointed out before, the casual and 
half-hearted use of trade-marks 
and trade-names is extremely dan- 
gerous. A mark, once adopted, 
should be used and advertised so 
prominently and so continuously 
that there is no possible room for 
doubt as to what is meant. The 
good will, of which the trade- 
mark is the visible symbol, is too 
precious to be trifled with. 
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“You have handled our account ever 
since we undertook an advertising 
campaign, and still hold it despite the 
very earnest and persistent efforts made 
by your competitors to take it away 

‘from you—and that you have held the 
account entirely upon the merits of 
your Service, goes without saying.” 


Covert Gear Company 
Gould Allen, Sales Manager. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


. J. Campbell, Pres. E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. 
via - H. T. Ewald, Secy. 
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A: Pewspaper of International Financial 
Authority 


The New York Evening Post is read here and abroad 
by men of pre-eminent rank and importance in 
finance and trade. Its advertising columns offer an 
admirable means of promoting sourid international 
business connections, extending overseas trade, and 
establishing better relations, notably with South 
America and the Orient. 


New Hork Evening Post 


More Than a Newspaper—A National Institution 
Staff Correspondents in All the News Centres of the World 


Branch Offices in 
WASHINGTON CHICAGO LONDON BUENOS AIRES 
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Change of Rate 


Commencing February Ist, 
1917, the rates for. space in 


OHNBULL 


PER FACING 
PAGE $ 7 5 0 MATTER 
Scale of charges giving full particulars will be 
forwarded post free on request. 

Philip Emanuel 


Advertisement Manager 
ODHAMS LIMITED 
85-94, LONG ACRE 

LONDON, W. C. 




















What 
Makes a Successful Sales 
Convention? 


Details Differ, But the Essentials 
Are Much the Same in All of 
Them—List of Some of the Ar- 
ticles Covering the Subject That 
Have Appeared in Previous Is- 
sues of PRINTERS’ INK. 


J. G. Cuerry Company 

CREAMERY MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 

Cepar Rapips, Dec. 7, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have a question to put to your 
service department, which possibly you 
will not care to answer, or covering 
which you will not have any informa- 
tion, but if you will give us some 
ideas upon the. subject, we certainly 
will appreciate it. 

During the latter part of this month 
we will hold our annual meeting of our 
salesmen. We have read in various 
publications that it is poor policy to 
attempt to fill up the convention dates 
with a-lot of lectures, which will re- 
sult in the salesmen losing interest due 
to the fact that they will become rest- 
less, and through this they will not give 
the lectures the attention that they 
should have, in order for them to get 
the desired results. 

What we wish to have are some novel 
ideas of putting across the sales talk to 
salesmen at such convention, and if you 
have any outline covering this subject, 
we certainly would appreciate receiving 
it, or if you can advise us of the source 
to go to for information of this char- 
acter, we will } Ort that as well. 

CHERRY ComMPANyY. 
By W. R. M. 


HE experiences of various 

business concerns ‘with sales 
conventions, as noted in articles 
that have appeared in Printers’ 
Ink, all point toward the. round- 
table meeting as the kind that 
has been most helpful. That is, 
the individual salesman must have 
a part in the proceedings, rather 
than be made to feel that he is 
a listener—one of the audience. 
If the salesmen become so _in- 
terested that they get on their 
feet and relate their own experi- 
ences, a genuine interchange of 
information will be provided and 
the experience meeting will be 
worth while to everybody. 

The programmes of various 
companies that stage successful 
conventions differ in details, but 
the underlying principles are much 
the same. The home office gen- 


Ewen. 


Mew York 








is the January edition. 
Our guarantee of 


62,500 circulation for 
1917 is already but 


a passed milestone 
marking our progress. 


Grow with 


The Atlantic Monthly 


Member A. B. C. 


Who also publish 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Boston Chicago 
SAGER RRANKNAB Se Ae we eA 


You 
Can 
Use 
Those 
Movie 


Films. 
And if you 


haven't afilm 
we Ilhaveone 
made for you. 
Here is a 
machine that 
automatically 
projects 
motion pic- 

s tures. 

dat it works in daylight in show 

windows ! 

This machine is ai unusual dealer 

help. Put it to work-in windows, 

offices or store aisles. 


W.H.STAVENHAGEN CO.. Inc. 
331 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone, 6420 Madison Square 
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erally tries to o— a sows 
i welcome for the men, gets the 
E EDUCATIONAL Motion new ones all acquainted with the 


Pictures sell your product wheel-horses and then takes them 
by interesting the public out to, the factory. They are 
in your processes and shown all the new evidences of 
teaching them values. growth, and, after the ice is well 
broken, the actual business ses- 
INDUSTRIAL points are an sions begin. These are made as 
advertising is integral part free and easy, as stimulating and 
—— ef. of the plot of as generally informative as pos- 
ective when an absorbing ,sible, without being weighted 
your sales play. "down with tiresome detail. There 
is generally provided, also, some 
SCIENTIFIC Pictures—for form of light, amusing entertain- 
research and efficiency work ment to fill in the hours and 
—are examples of the same freshen the visitors for the busi- 
care and skill used in pro- ness sessions. 
ducing advertising films. Anything that prevents the 
free flow of experience is frowned 
upon. The manager of a con- 
vention who can get the men 
to confess their weak points, 
apg pang sone _ * 
son Di . or help, on the one hand, an 
apap aP aA: to tell how they put it over in 
: a ly Fi Keokuk or Providence, on the 
other, is reasonably well satisfied 
with his effort. 
Sometimes in a new organiza- 
tion, or when a convention is be- 
ing held for the first time, some 


of these things have to be more 

MERICAN or less arranged. Various bell- 
P wethers have to be picked out, and 

RIST various “impromptu” questions and 

experiences carefully prearranged, 

LARGEST CIRCULATION either to get the convention mov- 


IN MOTORING cy - i ing or to keep: it going after 
With quantity piu th tart 
oe in American otorst an enoeptional e€ start. 
State in the Union amon sesaes car CAN’ LL NES 
Dm fhe Unie Ay T FOLLOW EXACTLY THE LINE 
08% 1 paid-in-advance imubeor’ption-—-100 % LAID DOWN 
subsoription po Mn sme Fn This outline comes about as 
able. 8500 increase in mall subscription near to convention detail as it is 
MAIN OFFICE: possible for an outsider to get. 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. The real plans of the convention 
Member Audit Bureau of Oirculations have to spring from the nature 
of the business itself. To sum 
up in a sentence, the successful 


| convention is the one in which 





























is ultivate Canada men are practically ee wf 
: : the management—always, o 
Ask Us How course, in the direction of prac- 

le are on the spot tical, heart-to-heart sales talk. 
and know conditions The references given herewith 
- articles that have appeared - 
| Sty ) ORE RINTERS’ INK relating to sales 
ITH, if ENNE & MOORE conventions will be found help- 
ful to all manufacturers who are 
Loronto contemplating calling. their sales- 
men together for meetings of 


| es Tate ey Fi 
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ESTABLISHED 1889 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
DESIGNERS and PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


in ONE or MORE COLORS 


PRILADELPHIA 


E retain our old customers and 

try to make ‘‘old’’ ones out of 
new ones by simple common _ sense 
attention to the details of giving a buy- 
er what he wants at the time we prom- 
ise it. No miracles or anything like 
that. Just doing the right thing in the 
right way so far as humanly possible. 

Do you expect more than that? 

Do you get as much ? 


Did you receive a copy of circular 
about our new RUFSTOK Halftones for 


ee MORE of uncoated or rough ‘‘finish’’ paper? 
Independe' 


nce Hall 


claver tala 


MAGAZINE NEWSPAPER 
TRADE A gta wy. 
STREET CAR & 


200FIFTH AVE NEW YORK 
42 EAST AVE ROCHESTER 


BUFFALO V. & ELMIRA 




















s TERY Y pecial 





Between St. Louis or 
Memphis and Texas 


Something More Than a String 
of Cars and a Locomotive— 


A steel train plus a service 

equal to that found in the 

great metropolitan hotels 
Luxurious up-to-the-minute Pullman sleeping car 
accommodations. The perfection of dining car service. 


Unceasing attention for the pleasure and comfort of 
patrons. 


Out of St. Louis at Sunset 
Into Texas at Sunrise 


Out of Memphis at 10:15 P. M. 








Geo. D. Hunter, G. P A. 
Texas & Pacific, Dallas 
D. J. Price, G. P. A. 


International & ne a 


IRON Northern, Housto 


MOUNTAIN Bae pean f. a ~ 
ROUTE Iron Mounta Yi is 
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this sort. 


proved the methods employed 4 
be successful—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 

1916 


Sales convene “ig a Salesman’s | 


Viewpoint.” Oct. 


“Advertising a Siow. Moving Staple” 
98. | 


(Morton Salt). 
“Making the 


Sept. 21, 


p. 
Dealers ‘Sell’ the Ad- 


vere to the Salesmen” (J. I. Case | 


Plow. Co.). Aug. 3, 


p.. 66. } 
“Goodrich Company’ s ree a Sales | 


Conyention. me Mar. :.30, 


“Government of the ilemne by the | 


Salesmen”’ Disease Co.). Jan. 
20, p. 69. 
1915 


“Getting More Out of Salesmen on | 
3. i 


Commission.” Apr. 15, p. 3 
1914 


“How to Carry, Throu 
Convention” | (Sherwin- 


3, p. 30. 
J. I. Case Made 
Welcome to Dealers.” 


1913 
“How Sherwin-Williams Sales Coe 
ventions Are Run.” Dec. 25, p. 80. 
“The Chalmers ‘Ginger’ Sales Con- 
vention.” Sept. 11, p: 74. 


1912 
“Helping Salesmen to Help Them- 
selves” (National: Cash Register Co.): 
Feb. 8, p. 10. sass 


“Sales Conventions the. Revival PB was 
ings of Business.” Oct. 19, p. 26. 

“Welsbach eg ge ag 's Sa ol Con- 
vention.” ‘Jul: P 

“Getting S Siiaants Ge Opinions of Ad- 
vertising,” June 15, p. 

“How Welch Grape _ Be Doubled 
Its Sales in a Year.”’ June 8, p. 

“Salesmen’s Conventions That Breathe 
New Life Into Sales” (H. J. Heinz & 
Co.). May 25, p. 34. 

1910 

“How the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co. Applies. the Convention Idea.” 
Sept. 29, p. 28. 


a 


C. §; Richardson With Chal- 
mers 


Charles S.. Richardson has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, un- 
der W. L. Agnew, director of advertis- 
ing. He ‘was formerly with Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago. 


illiams Co.). 


Papers. Secure Representation 


The Bristol; Va., Herald-Courier_ and 
the Jefferson City, Py 7 ital-News 
have appointed the G avid Co. 
Inc.,' to, represent thei ian fe York and 
Chicago. 


The articles are ‘based | 
on actual experiences that have: | 


| Pe an You FILL THIS 


h a Big Sales | 


Salesmen | 
Oct. 8, p. 84. | 
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POSITION ? 


‘A position is open for a young 
man who can sell advertising 
space. A limited amount of 
selling experience will be use- 
ful, but extended training as 
a solicitor is not required: 
Youth and personal qualifica- 
tions to represent:a class peri- 
odical are essential. Applica- 
tion must be made in writing, 
giving full details as to age, 
family and education and pre- 
vious business connections. 


Address 


“C. T.,” Box 197, Printers’ Ink 
New York 
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M ! 
ONTROLLING in- 
( terest in a well 
known woman’s 

publication for sale. 





Present owner must de- 
vote time to other inter- 
ests, 


The magazine has a pur- 
pose, is live and offers an 


exceptional opportunity 
to the right party to get 
a good woman’s publica- 
tion for a comparatively 
small investment. 


\ddre 
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The Little 


Classroom 


OOKING over the mass of 

Christmas advertising in the 
newspapers from far and near, 
the Schoolmaster is impressed 
with the amount of dealer co- 
operation a certain household 
utility gets about this season of 
the year. The original art work 
for some of the dealer ads, he 
finds, was prepared by this com- 
pany as many as five years ago, 
yet dealers are using the same ads 
to-day, although every season 
since new ads have been offered. 
- This fact does not detract from 
the value of the new copy, for 
dealers are running much of it, 
but it would indicate that the old 
fellows pulled well enough to 
bear repeating. 

Perhaps .one reason why these 
ads are popular, -in addition to the 
company’s strong national adver- 
tising and a product endowed with 
a good Christmas appeal, is‘ that 
they reproduce well. The illus- 
trations are simple line drawings, 
devoid of over-much detail. 


This is worth considering, in 
view of an experience of an 
agency copy-man, confided at the 
time to the Schoolmaster. A few 
years ago this man was preparing 
a dealer-help book for the manu- 
facturers of a well and nationally 
advertised article of wearing ap- 
parel. He laid out the book to 
embrace the use of line cuts along 
the lines of the national copy, 
made to accord more with the re- 
tailer’s needs, and appreciating 
limitations of photographic half- 
tone work for fabric and style re- 
production in the rank and file of 
publications in which the dealer 
ads would be likely to appear. 

The lay-out returned from the 
advertising manager, a young and 
recent appointee, with a diatribe 
on the limitations: of the copy- 
man’s merchandising vision. 
Among other changes ordered 
‘was one that the book be recon- 
structed to include, instead of 
line-drawings, a number of photo- 
graphic half-tone cuts of which 
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Schoolmaster’s 


































the company had a quantity of 2 
electros as hold-overs from for- v 
mer seasons. 9 

Against the copy-man’s better a 
sense this “saving” was effected si 
in making the book, which on that u 
account cost perhaps a hundred C: 
or so fewer dollars than as orig- pe 
inally planned. m 

ok 

The theoretical saving thus a 
achieved piqued the Schoolmas- of 
ter’s curiosity at the time he ran 
across this situation, and for two w 
years he has made it an incidental we 
point to be on the outlook for ra 
any use dealers might make of He 
this company’s economical half- Dz 
tone electros. Last winter, after a 
considerable vigilance, he found = 
one—last week he found the sec- 
ond, so blurred and indistinguish- 
able as to be almost worthless 
for advertising purposes. Do you Do 
imagine a dealer would use such thi 
a cut very often after a first exp 
fiasco? cur 

Meanwhile, in the same papers, are 
he has stumbled over at least two- tior 
score of dealer ads for a com- Jan 
peting product, embracing well- 
made line-cut illustrations built Adv 
on the lines of the national adver- M 
tising—hundreds, maybe thou- —! 





sands, of dollars of dealer sup- 
port for this company’s product 
for the comparatively small ini- 
tial cost of a good book and well- 
considered art work. Yet the 
other company has at least an 
equal national prestige. 

Beware, then, he reflects, of a 
momentary saving that may please 
the boss at the time. Bosses’ 
pleasure turns easily to another 
way of looking at things, if the 
object of the pleasure fails to de- 
liver, or sell, the goods. 


















Perhaps you have noticed in 
your travels about, if you are an 
outside man, a card, usually in 
proximity to the telephone switch- 
board or | somebody-or-other's 
desk, bearing this legend: “Cable 
Crossing—Do Not chor.” 

Undoubtedly there are some 
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that can detect in this an element 
of mirth. Its broad hint is ob- 
vious. The Schoolmaster refuses, 
however, to concede the humor. 
The sentiment in that message, in 
its. expression, is nothing but a 
glaring piece of boorishness— 
what the French call so well 
gaucherie. In its attitude it is 
a relic of that by-gone day when 
selling was visualized in the pop- 
ular mind asa strong-arm art, 
calling for a side-line of decom- 
posed jests, checker-board rai- 
ment, a waxed moustache and an 
under-sized derby. It. is totally 
at variance with the modern spirit 
of business courtesy. 

As for humor, it measures up 
with another of its kind which 
we note occasionally and quote at 
random—“Please Don’t Swear in 
Here—Not That’ We Give a 
Damn, But It Sounds Like Hell.” 
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The Schoolmaster was glad to 
welcome to the sanctum recently 
one of his Farthest East friends. 
Mr. H. A. P. H. MacGillavry 
makes cigarettes in Java,, Dutch 
West Indies, and says he is not 
quite sur¢, but is of the impres- 
sion that he is the sole inhabitant 
of those parts’ with any knowl- 
edge of advertising. Should he 
perchance have overlooked a 
neighboring. publicist, doubtless 
this item will discover the latter. 
We have no record of ‘news-stand 
sales from Java. 

Mr. MacGillavry is on a busi- 
ness trip to this country, and be- 
ing interested in advertising, quite 
naturally came to the fountain- 
head of inspiration and informa- 
tion (advt.). He secured inci- 
dentally a list of all articles on 
cigarette advertising that have 
appeared in Printers’ Inx. He 








Who Does 


the Wash? 


Do you know that improper laundering may lead to disease—but that 
this may easily be avoided by taking proper precautions? This is fully 
explained in an article entitled “Who Does Your Laundering?” in the 
current issue of Goop HEALTH. You may have this new article if you 
are a “man who decides” about the investment of advertising appropria- 


tions. 
January 25c. 


Advertising 
Manager 


To others, the price of the December Goop HEALTH is 20c— 


GoobD HEALTH 


1812 W. Main St. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





ARTFIL™ 
STUDIOS 


INCORPORATED 
(Hs) 


ONTARIO ST 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


Pa a le) 


PRODUCERS & DISTRIBUTORS OF 
THE BEST ADVERTISING FILMS 
IN FILMDOM 


FOR NATIONAL © LOCAL ADVERTISERS 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE, ECONOMICAL 
& ADVANCED FORM OF PUBLICITY 


INVESTIGATE 
OUR PROPOSITION 


SVISUALIZEOD PUBLICITY TELEGRAMS. 
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WANTED: By trade 


paper. Experienced ad- 
vertising man. Must be 
.conversant with iron and 
steel trade paper advertis- 
ing. State salary desired 
and experience. 


X. G., Box 198 
Care Printers’ Ink. 














PUBLISHERS 


(Magazines and Periodicals) 


@ In the name of Efficiency 
and Economy get this RIGHT! 


“We can save ore REAL MONEY, 
ive BETTER Service, and SIM- 
LIFY your mail room methods 
—in the delivery of your publi- 
cation to the Advertising Agen- 
cies ~ New York City.”’ 
wise~ man always 
DEMANDS THE FACTS 








BUSINESS 
BOOKS 


as soon as you've asked me to put 
your name on my mailing list. 
That sincere magazine “Impress- 
ions” says: “The chief products of the 
right kind of business books are three in*number— 


Information Ideas Inspiration : 


Each of thése holds possibilities of great and perma- 3 
nent benefit.” ee $< 


about as well as without P. 


WRITE ME AND RE- Tell me also if you'd like % 
CEIVE OFFERS THAT a free sample copy of that ¢ 


YOU CAN’T KNOW unique business magazine 
ABOUT OTHERWISE “JMPRESSIONS” 


E. M. Dunbar, 1610 Rowena St, Boston : 


| says that whenever he wants to 
| advertise and is puzzled whether 
| to use a booklet, catalogue or mail- 

ing piece, he consults his copies of 

Printers’ Ink (advt.). He also 
| left a standing order for back 
| copies prior to 1910 (advt.). 

As a visitor—although not as a 
subscriber—the Schoolmaster is 
| of the opinion that Mr. MacGill- 
| avry is entitled to the long-dis- 
tance cup. Out of sheer curiosity 
he went and consulted the circu- 
lation department which advised 
| him of the following far-flung 
| reach of the Classroom. Inas- 
much as these subscribed volun- 
tarily, they form in a way a fit- 
ting acknowledgment of the ad- 
vanced. position this country 
occupies in the science of pub- 
licity: India, 6; New Zealand, 
18; Australia, 32; Argentine, 9; 
Eastern Siberia, 1; China, 1: 
Japan, 14; North Africa, 1; South 
Africa, 6; Straits Settlements, i. 
x * 

At the same time he ‘was in- 
terested to learn that the prison 
camps of the warring nations are 
not entirely out of touch with 
civil affairs. Printers’ INK is 
begin sent per subscription to two 
prisoners of war in widely sepa- 
rated points of the earth. 

* * 


That the advertising of Ameri- 
can products in the foreign-lan- 
guage newspapers is no inconsgid- 
erable factor in the making of 
loyal American citizens is the 
burden of an article in the Ameri- 
can Leader by W. Rankin. 
| The immigrant who is led by ad- 
vertising. to wear American 
clothes, eat American foods and 
adopt American customs is led 
more and more to think of him- 
self as American. He ceases to 
look to the old country for satis- 
faction of his material needs, and 
gradually he begins to react to 
American ideals. A suit of 
American clothes may actually do 
more to.Americanize the foreign- 
born citizen than a long lecture 
on the Constitution or the theory 
of democratic government. Un- 
questionably, advertising is help- 
ing to accomplish those. results, 
and its share in them is none 
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the less important because it is 
almost wholly unintentional. Very 
seldom, indeed, is it a part of an 
advertiser’s conscious purpose to 
help make loyal and patriotic citi- 
zens with his copy for shoes or 
soap or breakfast-food. But ad- 
vertising is entitled to credit for 
its unintentional results, as well 
as for its conscious objects, and 
the wise men of the future who 
attempt to sum up the effects of 
advertising upon society may well 
devote a chapter to its influence 
upon citizenship. 


An Adventure in Trade Names 


I cannot resist quoting the following 
story about signs, culled from “Inns, 
Ales, and Drinking Customs of Old 
England,” by Frederick W. Hackwood: 
“A good story, suggested by the altera- 
tion of signs, comes from Llandaff, 
where an inn once had for its sign the 
‘Cock,’ but trade getting rather de- 
pressed, the landlord thought he would 
try the effect of a new sign. He ac- 
cordingly put up a portrait of the Bishop 
of Llandaff, and called the house by 
that name. A rival in the immediate 
vicinity thought he saw his way to make 
fresh customers by this change, and 
straightway altered the sign of his inn 


to the ‘Cock,’ and reaped the anticipated © 


benefits. Landlord number one, hearing 
of this, was greatly exasperated, and by 
way of checkmating his adversary, he 
had painted up under the bishop's 
portrait, ‘This is the Old Cock. 
George Warrington in “The Advertiser's 
Weekly,” London, England. 


Death of J. B. Dignam 


On December 19 occurred the death 
in Chicago, of J. B. Dignam, who had 
been associated with the advertising 
business in and around Chicago for over 
twenty years. He was fifty-one years 
old. At the time of his death he was 
1 director.of Cone, Lorenzen & Wood- 
man, publishers’ representatives, with 
whom he had been associated for a 
number of years, 


Julian C. Weed, formerly of the 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co., of Detroit, has 
een mp rvoeang advertising manager of 
the Hal Motor Car Co.; of Cleveland. 








How Do You Address 
Parcel. Post and -Express 


The only safe way is to use Gummed Labels that 
have your name and address plainly printed on 
them, Gummed Labels on which you can type- 
write (not scrawl) the name and address of the 
consignee. Such a label is the 


McCOURT 
McCourt Labels are printed in perforated rolls and 
can be addressed on the typewriter in the same 
‘Way. They save time and absolutely insure de- 
livery or return of shipments, 
Send for full particulars and catalogue. 


McCOURT T LABEL CAB CABINET CO, 
53 Bennett St. "Bradford, Pa. 

















Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies 
at 1-10 the cost. Great caving in book- 
& postage and electros. Rate, 


Actual average circulation 133,992 





ADVERTISER'S 
bs B-¥S 5?) = 1010),4 


ADVERTISING! 


HERE'S just the book on Advertis- 
Hue that you need to be your 
always-ready assistant, to answer 
your many questions, "to be your 
memory for details about the rules 
and practices, tools and accessories 
of the Advertising business. It wa 
broaden your knowle 3 
save you days of time each year; it 
will help you to tne yo a tight check 
on advertisin: rinting expen- 
ditures; it wil ant e you with 
the technical details of the Adver- 
tising and Printing Arts. 

The Advertiser's Handbook 
explains the Principles of Advertising; how to 
write good “ Copy”; how to pian and lay out 
Advertisements; Type and ner ven Styles, 
Illustrations, Engraving, Printing Methods, 
cone cuts for different waves, Electrotyping, 

tereotyping, etc. It tea es Adve eceaies. | fo an 
Stores; Mail Order 
Trade Papers; Gorosecier and Outdoor Publicity: 
Designing and Preparing “Copy” for lars, 
Booklets, Folders, Sales-Letters. It 
lan and conduct s: and large 
Campaigns; how to judge Bodies; how to 
read Proof; how to Key and Check Aaventos- 
ments and Publications; “he work of the Adver- 
tising Agency, etc. 

‘The I. C. S. Advertiser’s Handbook has the 
contents of a full-size book condensed into 
pe size, ready to go with yeas mrwoere and 

at your instant command. statement 
is clear and concise, every principle 
easy to understand and toapply. Itis 
— i. Sines. gold-leaf stamping, printed 
book paper, elab- 


orwely illus wanbauere completely indexed. 
The lar price is Ae 25, but 
fora L ITED TIM ou can 507 
get a poo et he or only 
You run no risk! Your money back if desired 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 7154 Scranton, Pa, 





Catalogs, 
tells how to 
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Classified’ Advertisements 











for each’ insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx’” cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 

















ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVICE 





HOUSE ORGAN HEADQUARTERS 
Business Men’s Advertising Service, 
Inc., 37-39 East 28th St., New York. 








BALLOONS 





Ask AMERICAN BALLOON CO., 38 
E. 23rd St., N. Y., for samples of these 
wonderful trade magnets—the missing 
link between general publicity and con- 
sumer demand. cost IS TRIFLING. 








COLLECTIONS 





RESULT$ everywhere. Send your 
slow accounts here for collection. Of- 
fices of Benjamin A. Javitz, N. Y. City. 








EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 





High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel., Cort. 4968. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—LIVE ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR, BY A LEADING PUB- 
LICATION IN A CLASS JOURNAL 
FIELD TO COVER MICHIGAN, 
INDIANA AND OHIO. BOX 548. 








Chicago manufacturing institution has 
opening for young man who must be 
good copy writer and correspondent. 
Give full particulars with application. 
Salary to start $25.00 a week. Box 515. 





SALESMAN—Bright, enthusiastic, en- 
ergetic young. man to travel and sell 
HOME PATTERNS to the dry goods 
trade.’ Preference might be given to 
one who has had experience selling ad- 
vertising. Apply by letter only. The 
Home Pattern Company, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





Established weekly offers position to 
live newspaper man as business man- 
ager. Preference to party who has 
saved some money and will consider 
investment. Highest references essen- 
tial. Address Business Manager, P. O. 
Box 1242, Washington, D. C. 


ACCOUNTING AND SALES MANAGER WANTED 


By fast-growing concern manufacturing 
specialties for Stationers’ Trade. To 
receive consideration replies must state 
qualifications, references, salary ex- 
pected and earliest date able to take up 
duties. Box 547. 


YOUNG MAN OR WOMAN WANTED 
by book publishers as assistant to 
Advertising Manager. Must be experi- 
enced stenographer with working knowl- 
edge of engraving, printing, etc. Pre- 
vious experience with publishers prefer- 
able but not essential. State salary. 
Box 550, 











WANTED 
The Cutler Publications—the SHOE 
AND LEATHER REPORTER and 
THE SHOE RETAILER—want man- 
ager for the Ohio district, office quar- 
ters in Cincinnati. Must be good ad- 
vertising man, some editorial work re- 
quired.. Address F. F. Cutler, 166 Es- 
sex Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 





Well known publishing house, having 
old established weekly and new ex- 
clusive monthly, also buyers’ guide, 
desires part time of advertising repre- 
sentative who has other mediums, Prefer 
man having territory west of Detroit. 
Commission basis, but will turn over 
all business now running at once. Box 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 
MUST DEMONSTRATE RESOURCE. 
FULNESS AND INGENUITY AND 
SHOW A RECORD WORTHY OF A 
POSITION WHICH INCLUDES 
DIRECTION OVER A CLASS PUB- 
LICATION OF POPULAR APPEAL 
A TRADE PAPER IN THE ELEC 
trical field and a mail-order book sales 
department. This position will not be 
given to a novice. Men with records 
please give full details, confideniia:!y 
of course. Box 551. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Exceptional Sales Correspondent—) 

years specializing. Present salary $°000. 

Greater opportunity important thing. 

Capable managing any dep’t you woul: 

put in charge of $3000 man (sales, av., 
credits). ell rounded business ex- 
prince 5 ‘years’ dept. head. Age 28 
ox , 
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Advertising gone wanted by young 
man, age 26, I. C. S. student, with prac- 
tical knowledge of printing and _publish- 
ing. Best character references. Box 533. 





CHICAGO AGENCY LOOKING FOR 
A CAPABLE I E 


RECORD 
“COPYMAN,” 1720 LYTTON BLDG., 
CHICAGO. . 


I Know New England 


conditions for. trade and national pub- 
lications—10 years’ experience, success- 





ful business ‘record, 31, married, and if. 


you’re not satisfied with your present 
connections I am seeking an opportunity 
to better $3,500 per year. Box 549. 





TECHNICAL 


I seek a position as Assistant to Sales 
Manager of Company selling to engi- 
neers contractors plant superintendents, 
etc. Have had little actual selling ex- 
perience. Graduate engineer; past 
eight years, technical editor, advertising 
writer, executive. Now employed. 
Salary $3,000. Box 552. 


Are You Looking for Me? 


I AM successfully filling position of 
Ass’t Adv. Mgr. in international cor- 
poration. Age 29; married; healthy; 
energetic mentally and _ physically; 
write. clear, convincing copy; easily 
handle involved departmental details. 
Now buy several thousand dollars’ 
worth plates, printing, etc., monthly. 
Write quickly. Box 546. 








POSITIONS WANTED 
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The Rural Market — 
Do You Want It? 


For hire—-my services—16. years’ ex- 
ecutive experience developing the farm 
and rural market, handling salesmen 
and branch offices, trade. promotion and 
collections, direct by mail and general 
advertising and service. 


Now connected officially with large cor- 
poration; have been with same concern 
many years; no necessity for changing 
except personal conviction that larger 
and more valuable service can be given 
elsewhere. 


Correspondence and interview invited 
from any person, firm or corporation 
having a growing business manufactur- 
ing or’ distributing a necessary com- 
modity who needs a marketing manager 
capable of not only extending the city 
and town trade but who can open up 
and develop the farm and,rural market. 
Compensation will be required commen- 
surate with responsibilities. 


Box 553. 
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poco Agency Advertising Man, 
married, 25, at present employed, seeks 
@ new connection where opportunity is 
broad enough to suit his ambitions and 
salary in accord with his ability and ex- 
perience. - Private advertising depart- 
ment or agency position considered. 
Well versed in merchandising and deal- 
er work as well as copy-writing. High- 
est references. Address W. H. C., care 
R. I. Fuller Co., Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





FARM PAPER SOLICITOR— 


Now employed, wishes to make new 
connection with good Farm _ Paper. 
Have been with present publication, 
one of the largest im the middle west, 
for six years, and have a record for 
producing business. Have a good ac- 
quaintance with agencies and advertis- 
ers in the Chicago field. Would like to 
represent publication as solicitor or 
special representative in the Chicago 
field, but if necessary will travel from 
home office. Box 545. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





R OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends pers aed clip- 
ings on any subject in which you may 
e interested. ost reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 











T will be appreci- 

ated if acknowledg- 
ment is made direct to 
those who answer adver- 
tising in PRINTERS’ 
INK. Copy, booklets, 
and other samples of 
work, forwarded to our 
advertisers, are fre- 
quently of considerable 
value, and notice of re- 
ceiptand prompt return 
will be considered a 
favor by the senders. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING. CO. 
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the fiction and the 
‘Special articles: 
-contributed to: 


SCRIBNER 'S 
MAGAZINE 
is not excelled by 
any other periodical 
inthe United States 


The monthly cial articles 

by an pore hae authority 

are read by men of preémment 

rank and importance in finance 
and trade 


There is so much that is interesting in the Christmas Scribner 
that it would require comment on every contribution therein con- 
tained to cover the ground. This being out of the question, it 
must suffice to say that the number just going out to Scribner’s 
readers is one of the best holiday issues of that magazine ever 
published. And when‘that is said the highest compliment pos- 
sible has been paid, for to the average reader a holiday Scribner’s , 
seenis to be about the limit of acceptability. { 


From the Rochester N. Y. Democrat. 
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140 PRINTERS’ INK 


' At the close of the most 
| prosperous year America 
| has ever known it be- 
| hooves every business man 
' to bear in mind that wise 
| advertisinag—not helter- 
| skelter advertising, but. 
wise advertising—is the — 
_ best possible insurance for | 
| continued and perma- 
| nent prosperity under all 
' conditions through the 
| months and years to 
| come. 


The Chicago Cribume 


The World's Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


t 600,000 
500;000 Sunday . 

Circulation. over 330,00 000 
368;006 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


_ Basiern Advelitiiing Office: 251 Fith Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 








